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Terminating 
California’s 
Safety Net 


by A.W. Woodall 


ver since the economy bottomed 

out three years ago, budget season 

has not been a welcome time in 

California. This year especially, 
local governments and poor Californians 
are holding their breath in anticipation of 
Governor Schwarzenegger’s budget pro- 
posal, and are trying to foresee what will be 
slashed or spared in Sacramento’s struggle 
to balance a budget with a looming $22 bil- 
lion deficit. 

While the governor’s proposal makes its 
way to the State Legislature, the Assembly 
Budget Committee has approved $1 billion 
in temporary fixes by moving money 
around between funds; but opposition is 
mounting to some of the more controversial 
measures in the upcoming 2004-5 budget. 

The most contentious item is the pro- 
posal to slash social services and infra- 
structure spending. The biggest cuts are in 
K-12 education ($2 billion), Medi-Cal 
($1.1billion), higher education ($886 mil- 
lion), and transportation. 

Immigrants, the disabled, and AIDS 
patients will share the burden because of 
caps on spending (as opposed to outright 
cuts), and local governments will see bud- 
gets slashed as the state shifts $1.8 billion 
of costs onto their shoulders. 

The idea driving Schwarzenegger’s 
financial advisors is that Sacramento is 


by Robert L. Terrell 

| treet life is particularly hard on 
’ women. Nonetheless, a bewilder- 
ingly large number of them are 
being forced to subsist in door- 
ways, alleys, freeway medians and crude 

curbside cribs throughout the Bay Area. 
They hail from every segment of the 
social hierarchy. Some of them were obvi- 
ously financially well off at some point in 
their lives. Having fallen on hard times 


due to bad luck, bad decisions and a bad. 


economy, they are forced to hustle for 
their daily bread on the streets with 
cohorts who have known only poverty, 
neglect and despair. 

Street life enforces modes of equality 
that breed a common culture. And street 
people are required to master the rules and 
status markers quickly in order to survive. 

Sleeping, eating and handling the myri- 


“Safety Net’ 
Lithograph by Art Hazelwood 


spending or wasting more money than it 
takes in, especially on health and human 
services. The response: trim the fat-laden 
budget and it will balance. 

But, according to the California Budget 
Project, Schwarzenegger’s budget exposes 
a structural gap that “can only be closed 
by permanently increasing revenues, per- 
manently reducing spending, or some 
combination of the two.” The governor’s 
“one-time solutions” will make the situa- 
tion worse in the future. 

Schwarzenegger refuses to raise taxes 
or vehicle license fees, two of the most 
accessible ways to bring in more money. 
The repeal of vehicle license fees cost the 
state $4 billion and diverted $475 million 
from counties. The fear is that taking 
money from businesses and consumers 
will put a damper on the economic recov- 
ery that he is banking on to drive the 
state’s resuscitation. 


ad tasks associated with being alive in a 
constantly shifting, frequently dangerous 
community of thousands is a far more com- 
plicated affair than those who have never 
been faced with the task might imagine. 

As far as gender is concerned, the most 
important thing to understand about local 
street culture is that it is harder on women 
than men. Thus it should come as no sur- 
prise that the tough circumstances in which 
local street women scrounge on a daily 
basis in search of the basic necessities of 
life are extremely mean. Most important, 
far too many of the women who endure 
these conditions are not faring well. 

Numerous public and private studies of 
local street people indicate that women con- 
stitute a growing percentage of those who 


live on the streets. Such studies also note _ 


that street women endure a bewildering 


See Women on the Street page 20 


But, in a recent report, the Legislature’s 
nonpartisan analyst Elizabeth Hill said the 
effects of raising taxes would be less harm- 
ful to economic recovery than the “conse- 
quences of deeper cuts in public spending 
or infrastructure, education and other areas, 
or more borrowing.” 

Instead, Schwarzenegger is relying on 
government borrowing like Proposition 
57 to put the numbers back in the black; 
but bonds also take money out of the pri- 
vate sector, potentially creating the same 
effect he fears tax hikes would have. 

Even though California’s $1 trillion jug- 
gernaut economy is strong compared to 
other states, unemployment is still high, the 
poverty rate has increased, the employment 
recovery has brought lower paying jobs, 
and household income has dropped, report- 
ed the California Budget Project. 

At the local level, the winds out of 
Sacramento look especially unfavorable. 


The cuts to the counties will be 
“disastrous. It really attacks the 


safety net.”’ — Ruben Briones, assistant to 
Alameda County Supervisor Alice Lai-Bitker 


Women living on the streets face increased risk of assault and rape, 
and are plagued by serious health problems that lower life expectancy. 


County and city governments are likely to 
be impacted most discernibly. The cuts to 
social services put more pressure on local 
governments, while simultaneously forc- 
ing them to absorb $1.8 billion in costs. 
The state is reducing its costs by taking 
$1.3 billion in property taxes from cities, 
counties and special districts and giving it 
directly to schools. Money for CalWorks 
allocated to juvenile probation programs 
is also being eliminated. 

The cuts to the counties will be “disas- 
trous,” said Ruben Briones, assistant to 
Alameda County Supervisor Alice Lai- 
Bitker. The county budget has already 
been “cut to the bone,” said Briones, who 
expects to see direct cuts to services and 
an inability of the county to respond 
effectively to the needs of the poor 
because they will have to freeze hiring 
and cut vacant jobs. 


See Terminating the Safety Net page 18 
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city seems to be adopting the 
George Bush, John Ashcroft 
method of pre-emptive pun- 
ishment. Without anyone 
being charged for a crime, 
now in Oakiand we’re gonna 
be evicting tenants based on 


presumptions.” 
‘— James Vann, Oakland Tenants Union 


by Lynda Carson 


n a bizarre development in the City 

of Oakland’s war on the renters, the 

Oakland City Council moved to 

ensure that landlords have little to 
fear from conducting wrongful evictions 
if they cooperate with a newly proposed 
nuisance eviction program. 

On February 17, the Oakland City 
Council voted to introduce a Nuisance 
Eviction Ordinance (NEO) which requires 
landlords to evict anyone the City deems 
to be a nuisance. Final passage of the 
ordinance is scheduled for a second vote 
on March 16. The ordinance applies to all 
renters in commercial properties, condo- 
miniums, and rental housing units. 

The City Council voted 5-1 in favor of 
the Nuisance Eviction Ordinance, with 
two abstentions. The vote seemed confus- 
ing because it normally takes six votes out 
of eight for a new ordinance to pass, but 
with some legal shenanigans behind the 
scenes, it was decided that five votes 


would be enough to bring this renters’ ~ 


nightmare to life. 

At the least, the City Council’s pro- 
posed ordinance would require landlords 
to evict renters accused of being a nui- 
sance by the City of Oakland; and, at the 
most, the City wants the right to go 
around the landlords and directly evict 
any renters targeted as a nuisance. 

To enforce the ordinance, the City 
intends to create a Nuisance Eviction Unit 
to go after renters deemed to be a nui- 
sance. The City wants at least $300,000 to 
$358,000 to start the program, and 
expects it to result in at least 200 evictions 
or more per year in this city of 400,000 
people. Los Angeles, a city of more than 
3.5 million people, has its own NEO, and 
on average only around 200 NEO evic- 
tions take place there annually. 

Tempers flared during the February 


17th council meeting when many ques- ~ 


tions were raised about Section J of the 
proposed ordinance, a section which City 
Councilman Larry Reid refused to-remove 
from the ordinance before the vote took 
place. Section J reads as follows: 

“J. EVICTIONS UNDER THIS SEC-. 
TION DEEMED. IN GOOD FAITH. 


“Any eviction notice served’to.or. 


unlawful detainer brought against a 


Tenant pursuant to this Section O.M.C. . 


8.23.100 is deemed brought in good faith 
by the Owner and not wrongful for pur- 
poses of any of the remedies available to a 
Tenant pursuant to the Just Cause for 
Eviction Ordinance .(O.M.C. 8.22.300, et 
seq.) irrespective of whether the Tenant, 
Owner, or City is the prevailing party.” 

Under Section J, even wrongful evic- 
tions are deemed to be in “good faith” 
because Section J says so. Council mem- 
bers as well as community members blast- 
ed the proposed ordinance for its short- 
comings and propensity for abuse. 

When Oakland Tenant Union member 
Dave Kavelchek told the City Council 
about the concerns people had over the way 
Section J was worded, he got the attention 
of City Councilwoman Jane Brunner. 

Kavelchek said, “We are concerned 
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POLICING TENANTS. If the Nuisance Eviction Ordinance is passed, anonymous 


informants can go to the Oakland Police Department and accuse any renter of 
being a “nuisance,” thereby giving Oakland officials power to order their eviction. 


that renters may not find a willing attor- 
ney to defend them if they’re evicted 
through the nuisance ordinance and that 
they will not have any recourse to recover 
attorney’s fees in the event of a wrongful 
eviction because of the way Section J is 
written. We also fear that cases like what 


_occurred in the HUD First Strike Policy 


may occur, when grandmothers are 
blamed and evicted for what their grand- 
children may be doing elsewhere.” 

Brunner then asked Deputy City 
Attorney Richard Illgen if Section J is set- 
ting it up so that even if a renter prevailed, 
they could not recover attorney’s fees 

because the ordinance has declared that all 
such evictions are done in good faith. 

“It would make it probably very, very, 
difficult,” said Illgen. “It’s a policy issue, 
not a legal issue, and it (Section J) could be 
removed from the ordinance if you want.” 

But, as a matter of course, its removal 
never occurred before the vote took place. 
Despite being exposed for setting up 
Oakland renters for wrongful evictions, 
the City Council moved forward on the 
Nuisance Eviction Ordinance. 

City Councilwoman Desley Brooks 
denounced the whole ordinance by say- 
ing, “Things do happen and to have some- 
body go through an eviction proceeding 
and have no recourse at the end of it if it 
was done wrongfully, I don’t understand! 
In the event that we make a mistake and 
someone’s wrongfully evicted, we should 
offer them a means to recoup their loss, 
and I think it’s pretty sad that we’re not 
willing to do that.” ~ 
> Brooks was not alone in having bad feel- 
ings about what occurred at the February 

17th council meeting. “It does me shame 


that my city seems to be adopting the 
' George Bush, John Ashcroft method of pre- 


emptive punishment,” said James Vann of 
the Oakland Tenants Union. “Without any- 
one being charged for a crime, now in 
Oakland we’re gonna be evicting tenants 


- based on presumptions.” ei 
Eddie Ytuarte, also a member of the - 


Oakland Tenants Union, said, “What we 
have very clearly in Oakland is nuisance 
landlords. Lots and lots and lots of nui- 
sance landlords, and after years of going 
to council meetings I don’t recall Larry 
Reid, Henry Chang or Ignacio De La 
Fuente ever doing anything for tenants.” 
In anger, Councilman Larry Reid 
ripped into Ytuarte on a personal level by 
replying, “You don’t represent all the ten- 
ants in. the City of Oakland, so don’t make 
the kind oi accusations you did, Eddie.” 
The medical cannabis distribution ordi- 
nance was also on the council agenda 


right after the NEO vote took place, and 


many speakers cried out that there is no. 


distinction in the nuisance ordinance 
between those using medical cannabis and 
those accused of illegal drug activity. 

Critics also pointed out that Oakland 
has at least 3,009 people on parole and 
another 7,000 on probation, and that this 
ordinance may be used to target those try- 
ing to pay off their debt to society. 

To file for eviction under the Nuisance 
Eviction Ordinance, the City must first 
allege that the targeted renters are caught up 
in some sort of nuisance or illegal activity 
— but that may or may not be an actual 
threat to the community at large. 


The potential for discrimination in the - 


enforcement of this ordinance: appears 
endless. Only time will tell if the NEO is 
enforced exclusively against poorer 
renters in the flatlands while wealthy ten- 
ants in the Oakland hills are given immu- 
nity for all the “nuisance” behavior they 
may commit in their pricey apartments. 

In a December 10, 2003, document, the 
NEO Summary, signed by Larry Reid, the 
councilmember recommends that the City 
Council urge the State Legislature to 
include Oakland in the California Health 
and Safety Code Section 11571.1. If that 
occurs, it would enable the City to get 
around the landlords by allowing 
Oakland’s City Attorney to step into the 
shoes of the landlords and directly evict 
any tenant targeted as a nuisance. 

As envisioned by the backers of the 
NEO, the evictees will first be targeted as a 
nuisance by the City of Oakland. A 
designee of the City Manager’s Office 
would be authorized to create files on the 
persons being targeted for eviction by a 
variety of sources. The sources who may 
charge a renter with nuisance behavior 
include, but are not limited to, the Oakland 
Police Department (OPD), police infor- 
mants, anonymous witnesses, relatives, 
neighbors, landlords, or public agencies. 


All these sources may be called upon to _ 


cooperate in the scheme against renters. 

As proposed by the NEO, the OPD will 
notify the person designated by the City 
Manager when an Oakland renter is arrest- 
ed for alleged illegal activities; and at their 
own discretion, Oakland officials will 
determine whether or not to target the renter 
as a nuisance. The City will have the 
authority to notify property owners if or 
when a renter has been arrested for alleged 
illegal activities. It is expected that most of 
the information to be used to evict renters 
will come from the OPD, and the informa- 
tion will become available to landlords. 

When the City of Oakland believes that 


‘In the event that we make a | 
mistake and someone’s 


wrongfully evicted, we should © 


offer them a means to recoup 
their loss, and I think it’s 
pretty sad that we’re not will- 
ing to do that.” 


— Desley Brooks, Oakland City Council _ 


it has dug up enough dirt or collected 
enough damaging information against the 
targeted renter, City officials will notify 
property owners or their agents and insist 
that they are required to evict the tenants. 
The City will also notify the tenants being 
targeted with a notice stating that the City 
requires the landlord to evict them. 

At that point, landlords are required to 
evict. Property owners or their agents will 
have up to 20 days to serve eviction 
notices to those targeted as a nuisance. - 

The City may cite landlords for main- 
taining a nuisance if eviction notices have 
not been served, and landlords may face 
fines of up to $1,000 a day. In some cases, 
landlords may be allowed to have the City 
evict those targeted as a nuisance, and then 
pay the legal fees run up by the City. 

Renters targeted by the nuisance evic- 
tion program need not be arrested, cited, 
or convicted of the conduct to justify 
removing them from rental properties. 


_ Tenants may be arrested anywhere or not 


at all to face a nuisance eviction. Hearsay 
may be used against targeted renters, and 
the City is not required to reveal the 
names of any police informants or wit- 


nesses that want to remain anonymous. 
In 1997, the California Supreme Court 


ruled that through the use of public nui- — 


sance laws and injunctions, cities may even 
prohibit suspected gang members from 
engaging in legal activities such as associat- 


ing with one another on public street cor-_ 
ners. The ruling prompted a proliferation of 


efforts around the state to use public nui- 


sance laws to ban all sorts of conduct, even. 


outside the so-called gang activities; this 
has led to attacks on the homeless popula- 
tion up and down the coast of California. 
The NEO allows for eviction for off- 
premises drug activities if the City 
believes that the renter’s residence may be 
used in furtherance of the alleged illegal 
activities; but the NEO fails to place a 
geographic limitation on where the 
alleged activities may have taken place. 
The NEO, if passed, is to be enforced 
as a companion to Oakland’s draconian 
Public Nuisance Ordinance (PNO), which 
was adopted on November 4, 2003. The 
PNO targets people as a nuisance for such 
things as intentional obstruction of pedes- 
trians or vehicular traffic, or acts of vio- 
lence against the community, including, 
but not limited to, making loud unusual 
noise that may disturb the peace and quiet 
of a neighborhood. It is possible that 
renters may be targeted as a nuisance for 
being part of a peaceful demonstration or 
protest that fills up a sidewalk or over- 
flows upon the streets of Oakland. 
The NEO and the PNO may allow the 


» City of Oakland to require that landlords 


evict their tenants for a number of reasons 
that may be absolutely unconstitutional, and 
could give city officals the power to direct- 
ly evict any renter accused as a nuisance. 

If fully implemented, the NEO and 
PNO may usher in a full-scale witchhunt 
— an assault upon the low-income areas 
of the city that targets poor renters as 
being a nuisance to those that may profit 
from the gentrification of Oakland. 

A final vote takes place on March 16 at 
Oakland City Hall, and activists have 
urged the community to oppose the NEO. 
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Berkeley’s Long-Lasting Quarter Meal Faces Closure 


Cooks Rod Johnson and Bridgette Coon serve nourinshing food at Quarter Meal. 


The Quarter Meal has fed the hearts as well as the stomachs 
of countless people for far too many years to let it die now. 
Let’s hope the community will find a way to keep it alive. 


by Lydia Gans 


t was a shock for many people in. 


Berkeley to hear that the Quarter 
Meal, one of the city’s most long- 
lasting and dependable meal pro- 
grams for the poor, will cut down to three 
meals a week in March and possibly close 
entirely by June. The staff of the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project 
(BEFHP), which has been running the 
Quarter Meal for over 30 years, have been 


agonizing Over budget problems for the 
last several years. 


BEFHP Executive Directed Marci : 


Jordan explains that their funding hasn’t 
been cut, but their expenses have skyrock- 
eted. Specifically, the cost of Workers’ 
Comp and Kaiser medical benefits for 
BEFHP employees have tripled in the last 
three years. 

The various programs run by BEFHP 
employ a total of 35 full-time and about 20 


part-time workers. The staff have already 


made some adjustments in scheduling to 
- cut down their total number of hours, but it 
became clear that more drastic steps would 
have to be taken to lower expenses. 


As it is, the workers have not had any — 


raises for the past two years. Since the 


cost of living has gone up, this amounts, 


in effect, to a cut in pay. Also, they have 
had to reduce the coverage of their med- 
ical plan. Does this begin to sound like 
what is happening to Safeway employees 
who are currently on strike? 

It is easy to sympathize with Safeway 
employees because we know that their 
huge corporation is in the business of 
making a profit. But Marci Jordan and the 
board. members of the BFHP are very well 
aware that the cuts in pay and benefits of 
their employees are just as devastating. 

~ Jordan says, “It’s a fine line between 


balancing the needs of our clients and bal- 
ancing the needs of our staff.. Because the 
fact is, we don’t want our staff to become 
our ae It’s supposed. | to work the 
other way.” 

It has, indeed, often worked the other 
way at the BEFHP, with its history of hir- 


ing homeless people, thereby bringing 


about some success stories and creating a 
healthy diversity of staff people. 

Jordan describes the make-up of the 
BEFHP staff. “A lot are in recovery,” she 


notes. ek lot have been clients. For some of 


them, this is a second job. We have a real 
diverse group. Some college graduates and 
some have no high school diploma. All of 
our employees, from the managers down to 
the line staff, are eligible for Section 8 
housing because they fall under those 
income limits in spite of having full-time 
jobs. Most of them are in shared living situ- 


ations, with other family members. 


“Lots of them have health issues. We 
have a lot of staff who have health issues; 
we have some older staff who have health 
issues and their medical benefits are really 
important to them. Probably half of our 
staff ‘have been clients. And we don’t 
want them to go back to that. We want 
them to be able to depend on a secure 
future with us. And that’s really hard to 
provide right now. Clients are our very 
first concern, yes. But if you have a staff 
that isn’t well cared for, that is stressed 
out about money, they can’t Dones good 
services to our clients.” 

Realizing that there would have to be 
program cuts, the board of directors con- 


sidered a number of options before decid- 


ing that cutting the food program would 
be less damaging than cutting shelters and 
other services. Other agencies can be 
encouraged to provide more meals. The 


‘Dorothy Day Catholic Worker has already 


Berkeley residents line up outside Trinity Methodist Church for the Quarter Meal. 


indicated they will replace one of the 
meals being cut. Food Not Bombs can 
prepare more food for their servings. 

-But it will be hard on the people who 
have come to depend on the Quarter 
Meal, and really tough if it has to close 
completely. Reactions of Quarter Meal 


‘regulars vary from anger to acceptance to 


optimism that somehow, someone will 
bail the program out. One man predicted a 
riot happening. He wouldn’t give his 
name. 

Ricardo was resigned. “I gotta do what 
I gotta do. I got to prepare myself (for) 
when it closes down.” Tom is sad and 
frustrated. “I’ll have to spend more time 
looking for food, instead of spending 
more time trying to get other things done 
so I don’t have to keep just running 
around looking for food.” — 

_Michael was cynical and said, “This is 


not a good retirement plan.” But Julia 


expressed faith that “Trinity is not going 
to close down because a donor’s going to 


come and give the money for the next 30 
years. I know when the lord Jesus comes 
into it, it’s not gonna close up.” 

Difficult as the cuts will be to clients, 
many of the staff will also be hurt. Rod 
Johnson, the cook, and his assistant 
Bridgette Coon will have their hours and 
their incomes-drastically reduced. Rod has 
over 30 years of cooking experience; but, at 
age 63, it is not very likely that he will be 
able to find another job. 

“I could maybe pick up something for 
a time,” he says, but he knows it will be 
difficult. “Between my last job and com- 
ing here, I had filled out applications at 
various places. The age factor got me 
although I was qualified. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do from here.” 

Furthermore, Rod is homeless too. He 
explains, “My home burned down two 
years ago and I’m staying with some 


friends of mine who took me in. I pay - 


them so much each month, have to buy 
my own food, do my clothing, bus fare 
and all that stuff and my little activities. I 
have no other source of income.” He has 
applied for low-income housing, but at 
this point the future looks bleak. 
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Bridgette too is very worried. She 
would like to go back to school to contin- 
ue her studies — she earned her degree 
from Merritt College as a dietary assistant 
— but with four children at home she’s 
not sure how. she will manage. With the 
imminent cutbacks in her work hours, she 
says, “I haven’t really calculated it out 
yet. I’m kind of scared to even go there. 
It’s going to be hard.” She tries to be opti- 
mistic. “I pray that it doesn’t shut down.” 
For Jamie Boreen, who is in charge of 


all BEFHP food services, the Quarter | 
Meal cuts will not hurt his finances as 


much as his spirit. He is young and has 
experience so he can easily get more 
work, but he truly cares about this job. He 
and most of his crew all started within the 
last year and they work well and enthusi- 


astically together. He says, “We all enjoy 
making this place nice and comfortable. 
(We've) grown to receive respect of the 
people who come here by showing respect 
to them. This has become part of all of 


our lives and not just a part of work, 
because we enjoy coming here.” 

Quarter Meal has fed the hearts as well 
as the stomachs of countless people for far 
too many years to let it die now. Let’s 


hope that the community will find a way . 


to keep it alive. 
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Public Health, the Politics of 
‘Scarcity and the Death of Caring 


In 1996, the Homeless Death 
Prevention Team started with 
a mandate to prevent rising 
numbers of homeless deaths . 
on the streets. Its budget and 
staff were cut to the bone, 
until it suffered an ignoble 
death not unlike many of the 
homeless clients it served. 


by Andrew Phillips Hayes 


aving worked with the longtime 
homeless population that inhab- 
its the nooks and crannies of the 
streets of San Francisco for the 
last 18 years, I am continually in awe of the 
range of strength and intelligence that exists 
among them. Very seldom do we, as public 
health workers, mine this untapped innate 
health that exists at the core of every human 
being regardless of their present condition. 


Those of us that have attempted to put a — 


human face on a specialized outreach team 
to the most compromised homeless popula- 
tion have been richly rewarded. Once 
health and not disease drives public health 


policy, we have found that everyone has the 
capacity to change and transform them- 


selves, and will participate in health-based 
programs with enthusiasm. : 

One example is the Health Realization 
Homeless Group which I started in March 
2000, and ran continually until October 
2003, when I was put under investigation, 
and fired for standing up for a friend and 
fellow homeless activist in federal court for 
a drug possession charge. We consistently 
had 15-20 of the most hard-core homeless 
folks each Wednesday, from 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. at the Director of Public Health’s con- 
ference room in Sam Francisco. 

More than 70 homeless participants of 
the group got into housing, recovery pro- 
grams, and found employment during the 
almost four years the group ran. Many oth- 
ers improved their health, reduced their 
intake of drugs, and got involved in com- 
munity and political activity that improved 
the quality of their lives and the quality of 
the community in which they lived. 

Why? Because I and a few other health 
workers at Tom Waddell Health Clinic in 
San Francisco began sharing with the 
homeless the principles of a promising © 
health-based empowerment model which 
teaches people how to access their own 
innate mental health, and the wisdom that 
exists at the core of every human being. - 

This model is being utilized with great 
success in Santa Clara County, Los 


Angeles County, in prisons, substance -- 


abuse and mental health programs, corpora- 
tions, police departments, and schools 
across the country and around the world. - 

_- We have demonstrated that the most 
“incorrigible” and disabled members of the 
homeless population; written off as hope- 
less and resistant to treatment, can rise up 
like a Phoenix from the ashes of their for- 
mer selves, and become whole, healthy, 
functioning beings once again. 

Once we go down the road of casting 
aside increasing numbers of people as 
expendable to the uncaring god of budget 
deficits, we are in danger of losing our 
basic humanity as a civilized society. We 
have long since reached that point in the 
United States; and now must decide if we, 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, want to be 
_ willing co-conspirators in the death of 
caring, humane values in our government 
and the civil society in which we all live. 


STREET SPIRIT 


The streets are the most visible barom- 


eter of the public health of a community, 


city, and nation: Are the general public 
and our political representatives now pre- 
pared to sentence 150-plus of the most 


_ vulnerable homeless people each year to a 


solitary and unacknowledged death in 
increasingly squalid and brutal conditions 
on our streets, doorways, under freeways, 
in emergency rooms, and substandard 
hotels in San Francisco? 

We have reached a point in San 
Francisco where the public health officials 
have abandoned any strong defense of the 
continual dismantling of public health for 
the most needy among us. We are in an 
absolute state of emergency in public 


health, more ominous than any hypotheti- 


cal terrorist attack. 

The truth is if we suffered another ter- 
rorist attack or earthquake, the govern- 
ment and private sector would come to the 
rescue of the victims by any means neces- 
sary. The everyday terror of hunger, 
poverty, and widespread homelessness 
eats away at our ability to care for each 
other; and is an insidious sign of the sui- 
cide of society itself. Where is the 9/11 
Public Health Coalition to save what’s left 
of essential public health services for the 


working-class/low-income/homeless peo- 


ple of San Francisco? 

In 1996, after a decade of increasing 
numbers of homeless deaths on the streets 
of San Francisco, the Department of Public 


Health, the Coalition on Homelessness, and 


the Department of Social Services set up a 
system through the Coroner’s Office to 
officially count the number of homeless 
people who die each year on the streets. 
Many of these tragic deaths of the most 
vulnerable of the homeless were and are 


preventable! In response to this unaccept- | 


able situation, the Department of Public 
Health (DPH) established the Homeless 
Death Prevention Team specifically to 
prevent homeless deaths on the streets of 
San Francisco, and to improve access to 
the continuum of services for this med- 
ically fragile homeless population. 

This broad-based coalition reached a 
historic consensus that the increasing num- 
ber of homeless deaths, and the deteriorat- 
ing physical and mental condition of home- 
less people on the streets, was a threat to the 
quality of life for all San Franciscans. 
Furthermore, it was agreed that it would 


A protest of the S.F. Health Department’s elimination of the homeless death pre- 
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A mother and child walk by posters on Larkin Street showing Preventable Deaths #175 and #156. In 2001, guerilla Lydia Gans | 
artist secretly pasted posters all across San Francisco to raise public awareness about the homeless death toll. _ pon Photo : 


vention program and its refusal to continue the annual count of homeless deaths. 


lower the quality of life for all San 
Franciscans by increasing the spread of 


homelessness, unemployment, poverty, 
drug addiction, crime, communicable dis- ° 


eases, hopelessness, and unnecessary 
deaths of our fellow citizens. 

In spite of this consensus, in 2000, 
Mayor Willie Brown eliminated the staff 
and resources in the Coroner’s Office and 
shut down their efforts to officially keep a 
record of the number of homeless people 
who die on the streets — sparing the City 


the annual public embarrassment from 
- this shameful statistic! 


In July 2003, the Department of Public 
Health saw fit to kill the entire Homeless 
Death Prevention Team, effectively elimi- 
nating any credible, street-based outreach 
to the most needy, fragile homeless peo- 
ple on the streets of San Francisco. The 
Homeless Death Prevention Team started 


out in 1996 under the glare of a public 
Mandate to prevent the rising numbers of 


homeless deaths on the streets, and annu- 


- ally had its budget, staff, and resources 


cut to the bone, until it finally suffered an 
ignoble death not unlike many of the 
homeless clients we served. 

I worked with Al Fernandez, shop 
steward and fellow health worker, and 
Ruben Garcia and staff at Local 790 SEIU 
to coordinate an effective effort to save 
the Homeless Death Prevention Team 
before the Board of Supervisors. We had 
the support of a majority of the supervi- 
sors in July 2003. In the 11th hour, two 


members of the DPH-Tom Waddell 
Health Center e-mailed key members of 
the Board of Supervisors stating that the 
team should not be saved at this time, and 
that the department did not have the med- 
ical support to back up the clients the 
team would generate. he 

The majority of the Board of 


_ Supervisors were prepared to include the 


team on the list of programs saved in last- 


. minute negotiations, but backed off when 


agents of the DPH lobbied against our 
efforts to save the team, with obvious 


. administrative support. e | 
It became obvious to us that the admin- 
istration of the Department of Public 


Health-Homeless: Programs felt it was 


politically safe to kill the last of the spe-. 


cialized street-based outreach teams to the 


most medically fragile homeless people. 


We wondered: How close behind is the 
demise being planned for the rest of us? 
Soon to follow would be a coordinated 


effort by the administration of the DPH- 


Homeless Programs to root out and purge 
any remaining socially activist health work- 
ers who might persist in organizing a coor- 
dinated resistance among the remaining 
staff and our homeless clients. Those of us 
“who got too close” to the homeless people 
we served were increasingly seen as unpro- 
fessional, and a liability to the administra- 
tors carrying out the mandate of the politi- 
cians to:end public health care for the most 
chronically disabled homeless. 


See The Death of Caring page 18 
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Bush Proposes Huge Cut 


The massive cutbacks in 
HUD’s budget would 
place at least 250,000 
elderly, disabled and low- 
income renters at risk of 


losing their vouchers. 
See AG a Emel 
by Lynda Carson 


he Bush Administration’s dan- 

gerous attempts to achieve 

world domination by use of 

force, along with the very 
expensive creation of a police-state appa- 
ratus in America, have cost Americans 
dearly and have severely cut into the 
nation’s most needed domestic programs 
for years ahead. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) is feeling the pinch 
of cost-cutting measures being proposed 
by the Bush Administration for fiscal year 
2005, in addition to internal audit prob- 
lems occurring at HUD during recent 
years that resulted in the agency being 

unable to account for $59.6 billion. Critics 
have been asking “where’s the money?” 
As of yet, the question has not been 


tesolved [see http://www.whereisthe- 
money.org/hotseat/melmartinez. htm]. 
The Bush Administration proposes -> 
several billion dollars in:cuts to-the — 
Section 8 Housing Voucher Program — 
over the next five years. The cuts could 


result in a loss of 250,000 vouchers in: 
2005, and 800,000 vouchers by 2009, 


according to a new report from the Center 


on Budget and Policy Priorities (CBPP). 
Barbara Sard, director of housing policy 
_at the CBPP, stated, “The Administration 


i " proposal would abandon three decades of 


progress in improving the voucher pro- 
gram, and would undermine the program’s 
goal of providing access to affordable, 
decent housing for people who otherwise 
would be unable to secure it.” 

HUD’s proposed budget for 2005 
requests $31.3 billion to fund its pro- 
grams; approximately 74 percent of the 
HUD budget is earmarked to fund $23.2 
billion for Section 8 and public housing. 

HUD subsidizes about 1.2 million pub- 
lic housing units through local agencies 
known as Public Housing Authorities 
(PHAs), usually operated by city govern- 


ments. The HUD website states that there — 


are 3,300 Public Housing Authorities in 
the United States. California has 124 
PHAs that control 44,953 housing units. 

The Oakland Housing Authority oper- 
ates 76 developments containing 3,308 
public housing units and provides subsi- 
dies for 10,919 Section 8 units funded by 
the federal government (HUD). The 
Oakland Housing Authority has 307 units 
in the Hope VI Program, and in total there 
are 267 scattered public housing sites in 
_ Oakland. On average, there are 6.5 rental 
units per site, offering 2.9 bedrooms per 
apartment for the renters. © 

The Bush Administration’s new pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 2005 has 


severe consequences for the elderly, dis- 3 


abled and low-income renters using the- 
Section 8 voucher programs. Bush’s new 
budget proposal also cuts spending meant 
to revitalize severely distressed public 
housing projects across the nation. 

On February 2, the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that analyzes federal budgets, stated 
that funding for the housing voucher pro- 
grams (Section 8) would fall more than 
$1.6 billion short of the amount needed to 
maintain the vouchers already in use. This 
shortfall places at least 250,000 elderly, dis- 
abled and low-income renters at risk of los- 


The Oakland Housing Authority already has a seemingly endless Wai 
ing list for Section 8 housing. The Bush Administration’s proposed cuts 
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in HUD’s budget will further reduce affordable housing for poor people. 


ing their housing vouchers, unless funding — 


levels are increased enough to maintain the 

existing vouchers. RE 
Other cuts being proposed for HUD’s 

2005 budget would cause additional hard- 


' Ships for the renters in public housing pro- 


grams and the Section 8 ‘programs. 

A look at the HUD budget summary 
for fiscal year 2005 reveals*that federal 
funding for revitalization of public hous- 
ing developments has decreased rapidly. 
Funding in 2003 was set at $570 million, 
and then declined to $149 million in fiscal 


year 2004. But Bush’s current proposal : 


would literally zero out this portion of the 
HUD budget — zero dollars are being 
proposed for 2005. . 

Funding for the Hope VI Program was 


set at $149 million in fiscal year 2004, 


and the new budget proposed for 2005 
Slashes the funding to nothing. The Hope 
VI Program demolished and converted 
public housing developments into mixed- 
income housing projects; and critics have 
claimed that the Hope VI projects have 
resulted in a huge loss of low-income 
housing for renters across the nation. 
Even at a quick glance, the summary of 
the proposed HUD budget for 2005 may be 
shocking to the residents of public housing. 
No funding is being allocated to revitalize 
severely distressed public housing develop- 
ments, and $30 million is being granted to 


accelerate the demolition of public housing 


units across the nation. HUD claims that it 
is committed to ensuring that the public 
housing stock is either maintained in good 
condition or demolished. ee 
Making matters even worse for renters 
in public housing units that may face demo- 
lition, Tenant Protection Replacement 
Vouchers are proposed for elimination. 
Funding in 2003 and 2004 was set at $48 
million annually, with zero funding pro- 
posed for fiscal year 2005. 
Tenant Protection Replacement 
Vouchers have been used to assist renters 
to relocate from public housing units 
being demolished or converted into Hope 


VI Projects; and the vouchers also are 


used to assist renters losing their housing . 
in Section 8 buildings where the owners. 


decide to opt out of the programs. 
Another concern to HUD recipients is 
a new proposal called the “Flexible 


‘Voucher Program” (FVP) which is 


intended to replace the Housing Choice 
Voucher Program. When the Section 8 
Certificate Program was combined with 
the Section 8 Voucher Program, the new 
combined program was named the 
Housing Choice Voucher Program 
(HCVP). 


__ HUD claims that the HCVP is not sus- 


tainable, and has reduced HUD’s ability 


' to fund other programs. Countering 


HUD’s claims, critics charge that rents 
have been decreasing nationwide, and that 
in the following years the Section 8 pro- 
grams will be less costly to operate. 

HUD is proposing to return to a dollar- 
based grant program — a switch from the 
existing unit-based system which HUD 
alleges has allowed for a dramatic 
increase in program costs. If the proposed 


Flexible Voucher Program (FVP) replaces 


the existing HCVP, it will allow greater 


discretion by Public Housing Authorities 
to. avoid existing mandated federal © 


requirements, and would terminate the 
“one size fits all” program design. 

The proposed FVP would include all 
administrative costs in the total grant, and 


would reward the Public Housing © 


Authorities with bonuses for increasing 


the number of participants that use the 


voucher assistance programs on a transi- 
tional basis rather than a permanent basis 
to fund their housing needs. 

In addition to the proposed elimination 
of Section 8 renters who use vouchers on 
a permanent basis, the new HUD budget 
also proposes an experiment called the 
“Public Housing Reform Demonstration” 
(PHRD) which is intended to involve 50 
participating PHAs in the experiment. 

This experiment will maximize the abili- 
ty of the PHAs to make decisions affecting 


S to Public Housing 


their tenants in public housing units while 


serving the same number of low-income 
families. Participating PHAs in the experi- 
ment will be allowed to combine the use of 
capital and operating funds to set locally 
determined rent structures for tenants in 
public housing, while simultaneously being 
able to free themselves from many require- 
ments of federal reporting. 

HUD claims that this experimental 
Public Housing Reform Demonstration 
will allow for more flexibility for the 
PHAs, and will allow the local PHAs and 
HUD to shift to an asset-based manage-. 
ment practice in the public housing pro- 
jects. It appears that HUD believes that 
more flexibility allows the PHAs to be in 
a better position to persuade public hous- 
ing renters to find a job and work longer 
hours, whether they are able or not. 

The experiment will be evaluated and 
measured; and 50 other PHAs will be 
used as a control group. The control group 
must follow current regulations and hous- 
ing laws as a comparison to the proposed 
50 PHAs that will be allowed to avoid 
existing housing laws and regulations. 

Renters in the Section 8 voucher pro- 
grams are not allowed to pay landlords 
more than what is known as the Fair Market 
Rents during each fiscal year. In Oakland, 
landlords are restricted from charging more 
than $936 per month for a studio apartment, 
$1132 per month for a one-bedroom unit, 
$1420 per month for a two-bedroom, $1947 
for a three-bedroom, and $2325 for a four- 
bedroom unit. Despite these legal limits, 
tenants still charge that many landlords 
demand extra cash under the table to avoid 
the restrictions. 

Each Public Housing Authority in the 
United States is allowed to conduct its 
own survey to determine the Fair Market 
Rents in their areas in order to regulate the 
landlords. A search of the different PHAs 
unearthed some astounding differences. 


Renters are allowed to transfer their 
vouchers from one PHA to the PHA of 
their choice, and landlords are restricted 
from charging more than the Fair Market 
Rents in each area where the PHA is 
located. 

Oakland restricts landlords from charg- 
ing more than $936 per month for a studio 
apartment. To compare with other 
regions, landlords in Public Housing 
Authorities may charge $213 a month for 
a studio in Vieques, Puerto Rico; $665 for 
a studio in Chicago; $606 for a studio in 
Las Vegas; $463 for a studio in New 
Orleans; $488 for a studio in Detroit; 
$509 for a studio in the Virgin Islands on 
St. Croix; $565 for a studio in Anchorage, 
Alaska; $458 for a studio in Memphis; 
$848 for a studio in New York City; $760 
for a studio in Guam; $642 for a studio in 
Hawaii; $361 for a studio in San Juan, 


Puerto Rico; $406 for a studio in Little 


Rock; $573 for a studio in Minneapolis; 


$577 for a studio in Miami; and $913 a 
“month for a studio in Washington, D.C. 


\ 


Desperate & Daring 
by Claire J. Baker 

In rugged Point Richmond hills 

a red tent glaring 

just around the open bend 

among chaparral, native grasses, 
lemon verbena, sage — 

under no street lights, 

lit by starlight, 

a changeable moon... 


a wake-up call for rangers, 

a what’s going on? for hikers. 
A bright red exclamation point 
at the end of someone’s long 
tedious, fruitless search 

for affordable shelter, 

a job. 
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Comforting the Afflicted, Afflicting the Comfortable 


Interview by Maureen Hartmann 


usan Prather has long championed 
the rights of the poor and homeless 


residents of Contra Costa County, 
a role which has often led her to cross 
swords with city and county officials and 
an unresponsive bureaucracy. 

Dorothy Day described the work of 
the homeless advocate as “comforting 
the afflicted and afflicting the comfort- 
able.” Prather exemplifies that spirit. She 
has been a tireless advocate for more 
housing and more human services for 
homeless people in a largely conserva- 
tive county that has too often remained in 
denial about the growing extent of pover- 
ty in the very midst of affluence. 

Her role as a homeless activist in a 
county that would prefer to ignore the 
problem of poverty has immersed Prather 
in controversy time and again. Since the 
late 1970s, she has besieged county offi- 
cials with demands for more humane 
treatment for the poor, while simultane- 
ously befriending many homeless indi- 
viduals in Contra Costa County. 

During the 1980s, Prather lobbied the 
federal government for housing legislation, 
and took part in many nonviolent protests 
for the nation’s homeless people. But she 
found that even successful campaigns for 
more funding from the federal government 
too often led to cold and detached services 
for homeless people. 

Alongside her activism, Prather has 
demonstrated personal commitment to 
helping homeless people as individuals, 
one by one. Sometimes using her own 
financial resources, she has helped peo- 
ple find employment, aided them with 
housing expenses, and helped them travel 
to return to relatives. She has provided a 
listening ear for the newly employed, 
enabling them to keep their jobs. 

From 1992 through 1996, Prather 
directed the Advocacy Project, using her 
own funds; it provided a toll-free tele- 
phone number that homeless people 
could use for referrals to needed services. 
She personally answered this service 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 

Another of her successful. activities 
was to struggle against the closing of the 
county hospital. As a consequence of this 
effort, the state-of-the-art Contra Costa 


Maureen Hartmann: What influences 
from your childhood contributed to your 
present work with homeless people? 

Susan Prather: I grew up in a restau- 
rant. My father owned a bar and a restau- 
rant, and we had it all my life until I was a 
young adult. Growing up, my brothers 
and I were always taught to talk to people, 
to treat people with respect — that you 
get it back when you do that. 

As long as my mother and father had the 
restaurant, if anybody was hungry, they 
were served, regardless of whether they had 
money. And I think I learned. A lot of what 
I do now came from that. Later when my 

brother had a restaurant, he always took 
care of people who had no food and were 
needy. They were always very giving. I 
think some of that is ingrained in me, the 
lessons I learned there. 


MH: How did going through adoles- 
cence and young adulthood affect your 
perception of the homeless? 

SP: I think because I was always a per- 
son who was larger than everybody else, I 
know what it is like to be shut out, to be an 
outcast and not to be part of a group of 
which everyone else is a part. I think there’s 
a lot of that, and that was certainly true as a 
teenager, and as a young woman. Those 
feelings always stay with you. I think I give 
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agement, an encouraging atmosphere, and 


Regional Medical Center now serves the 
homeless and low-income people. 

In. 1997 and 1998, working with the 
West County Gray Panthers and the 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights, 
Prather made possible a successful lawsuit 
by homeless people in West Contra Costa 
County that resulted in their winning 
financial atonement for wrongful police 
conduct. Also in 1998, Prather was effec- 
tive in preventing the first attempt to close 
Doctor’s Hospital in Pinole. : 

In 1999, the City of Walnut Creek 
hired Prather to launch a new homeless 
program, using money bequeathed for 
that purpose by a private citizen. Prather 
founded the Fresh Start Program, which 
opened its doors to the homeless in 1999; 
and when the city’s money ran out, she 
was able to continue Fresh Start as a non- 
profit organization by seeking private 
funding, donations and grants. 

Fresh Start provides a protected, peace- 
ful atmosphere, a place like home for 
homeless people. It provides a light lunch, 
and phones that can be used for 
housing/employment contacts, medical 
appointments, and family contacts. It also 
provides bathing facilities, washers and 
dryers, laundry supplies, an iron and iron- 
ing board, individually tailored case-man- 


advocacy for county, state, and federal 
benefits. Available, too, are volleyball, 
badminton, and frisbee for just plain fun. 

Prather has been the recipient of many 
awards for her work. In the spring of 
2001, she received the “For People Who 
Care” award from the Contra Costa 
Continuum of Care Board. In the spring 
of 2002 she accepted the “Women 
Working for Justice” award by the 
Contra Costa County Commission for 
Women. For work done in-the spirit of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. she received 
in 2004 honorable mention in the Contra 
Costa County Humanitarian awards cere- 
mony. In 2004, the Walnut Creek 
Journal called Prather one of “Six People 
Who Made Our Lives Better in 2003.” 

Prather, 53, was born in Vallejo, 
California, the youngest in a family of 
three children. She lives in Richmond 
and runs the Fresh Start program with 
her husband, Bill Lunghi. 


people now what I never got then. 

MH: Did higher education prepare 
you to work with the homeless? 

SP: The only higher education that I 
had was on the streets, and it taught me all 
I know. I had a year or two of college, 
nothing spectacular. Everything I learned, 
I learned from the people I served, and 
from people like Terry Messman, Mitch 
Snyder, and others. 


MH: What did you learn from people 
like Mitch Snyder? 

SP: To never give up. When I first 
started to do this work, Mitch Snyder was 
a very good friend and a mentor. He really 
blew people off if they didn’t take people 
seriously who were poor and homeless. 
He always said, if you’re going to do this 
you have to see it through because the 
people you’re representing have no voice. 
They have no power, and that’s (who) 
you’re going to be for them. So you have 
to do whatever it takes to get them what 
they need. 


MH: What about Terry Messman? 

SP: I learned from Terry some of the 
similar things that I learned from Mitch. 
We did a tent city and a march in 
Richmond — the first one ever when the 
homeless people I had organized held a 
march. Terry came with the Oakland 


Susan Prather (at left), the founder of Fresh Start, and Denise. 
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‘“‘These days all homeless people are all painted with the 
same brush. Nobody wants homeless people, or people in 
halfway houses, or mental health issues or addiction issues. 
It’s horrible. Everybody says, ‘We don’t want those people 
here.’ It frightens me the amount of hate that comes out at 
those times. The hate and the fear.” 


Union of the Homeless, and I think he 
taught me something very important, and 
that is that you never back down. 

The police were very upset that we 
were doing that march and they were also 
very patronizing. They told us that we 
could march, but we had to stay on the 
sidewalk. And I saw Terry right away. He 
started yelling at everybody, “Take the 
streets!” Pretty soon McDonald Avenue 
was flooded with homeless people and me 
and Terry. Nobody touched us; nobody 
bothered with us; nobody told us to stop. 
But, you know, we didn’t have to mind. 
We were there to talk back, and you don’t 
talk back effectively if you don’t take the 
streets. And that’s what we did. 


MH: How does working with homeless 
people affect your personal relationships? 

SP: I’ve had good, good friends all my 
life. I think I take the gift of friendship 
that I’ve received from the people that I 
love and care about, and that transfers to 
the people I meet and the people I serve. 
And I think that’s a true gift and I get it 
back. We (Susan and her husband) just 
have wonderful friendships and wonderful 
moments and experiences. 


MH: Is your work with homeless peo- 
ple motivated by spirituality or faith? 

SP: That’s hard. I don’t believe in the 
things that we hear today about Jesus and 
God. I don’t think the God that is talked 
about today or the Jesus that is talked 
about today is the person who said all 
those wonderful things that are in the 
Bible. Because they don’t match. I’m a 
spiritual person. I think that what we learn 
here and what we acquire here and the 
knowledge and love that we share — I 
don’t think it ends with our death. I think 
somewhere that energy has to go. We 
spend all this time learning and loving. I 
think I’m more spiritual than religious. 
And I think people are entitled to believe 
what they believe without any problem. 
Nobody should judge people on that 
either. I believe strongly in the separation 
of church and state. 


MH: What were the circumstances in 
terms of work, relationships, and spiritual 
life that led you to advocate in the 1980s for 
homeless people in Contra Costa County? 


SW: I had met a man in the mid-1970s 
who was homeless and I helped him and 
had a good friendship with him. He was a 
part of my life until he died in 1990. He 
became a good friend and part of the fam- 
ily. I started helping people one at a time. 
And as the 1980s came, when homeless 
people became so visible on the street, a 
soup kitchen opened in Richmond, and I 
continued to help people one at a time. — 

Pretty soon people started to ask where 
I was or how to get in touch with me, and 
it became bigger than me. It just kind of 
happened. They were there and I was 
there and I had these skills. I wasn’t afraid 
of the bureaucrats or politicians. So it 
seemed like a natural match. I knew how 
to get people what they needed, or at least 
where to go. Homeless people were there. 
It happened. It was nothing that was 
planned on my part. It just grew. 

Then there were two women. I was a 
part of the West County Gray Panthers, 
which I still am. There were two women 
in the Gray Panthers, Jean Siri and 


Fancheon Christner. We started to go to. 


meetings and talk about homelessness, 
and we’d gather clothes and food and look 
up the legislation around homelessness. 

We were so obnoxious and abrasive 
that nobody wanted to see us coming, no 
politician, nobody in a meeting. But that’s 
what you have to do to get people’s atten- 
tion. We were also very funny. The 
Tribune named us “the Wild Women of 
West County.” 

Jean Siri is on the East Bay Regional 
Park’s Board of Directors now, and she’s in 
her mid-80s, and Fancheon has died years 
ago. Jean is and Fanchion was an incredible 
woman. The women who have influenced 
me mostly were the women I’ve known 
through the Gray Panthers. When I was 
younger, I was their youngest member. 
They were great role models for me. And 
now I’m almost the oldest one in our group. 

These women have done all these 
remarkable things all their lives. I wanted to 
be one of those women. They fought for 
freedoms during the McCarthy era. My 
friend Natalie Glasou just turned 80. A 
Gray Panther, she provided encouragement 
and support. It was a great friendship that I 
desperately needed at thattime. 


See Susan Prather Interview page seven 
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‘She comes back to Fresh 
Start all the time, and she’s 
such an inspiration to me. 
She just went through hell 
because she wanted to live in 
the same city where her kids 
were. She has this terrible ill- 
ness from which she is going | 
to die (Huntington’s Disease). 
She was totally ignored by 
the city and the county.” 


jrom page six 


MH: What was the focus of your 
homeless activism in the 1980s? 

SP: It was the Right to Shelter legisla- 
tion that Mitch Snyder had passed in 
Washington, D.C., and allocating more 
money for people who were homeless. 
And in Contra Costa County we were 
fighting just simply to get a shelter open. 
We did not have a shelter and they did not 
want a shelter open. 

What started really the whole thing with 
Jean and Fanchion and I is that the county 
administrator at that time had turned mil- 
lions away in federal funding because he 
‘said Contra Costa had no homeless people. 
Our crusade was really to get attention for 
the people who needed shelter and services. 
We did it well. That was what I did in the 
‘80s. I brought them to the forefront and 
kept that issue in the news, just by saying, 
“Yes there are people here who are home- 


less, who need things.” Because the politi- - 


cians just denied its very existence. 


MH: What other formative experiences 
did you go through when homelessness 
increased drastically in the 1980s? 

SP: I can remember when crack came 
to the streets. I was working on the streets 
at that time helping people. And it was 
almost overnight that crack changed the 
very being of people. It was just incredible. 
It was like things took a shift and they 
never came back. People were really strug- 
gling to get housing and jobs, and have 
leadership in their communities. All of a 
sudden, there was this incredible drug 
called crack that everybody was after. You 
could buy a piece for a dollar. 

It was just horrible. It was just horrible. 
It was just unbelievable. To be there at that 
time and watch the crack flood the streets, 
and then it would be pulled back by who- 
ever was dealing, and then there would be 
hell. It was just amazing. I certainly wasn’t 
a part of it, but I was there to observe it. It 
was watching people drop into hell, 
because they never came back. 

Tied to that is another incident with a 
man that I really helped a lot. He and his 
family were just terrific people. They had 
been homeless a long time. He had kicked 
heroin at one time. He was very proud of 
that. He was doing very well. Then he 
tried crack. I can remember it was a rainy 
night near the-soup kitchen. He was a 
great big guy. He just hugged me and 
hugged me. He said, “I just can’t stop this. 
I kicked heroin. This was so different.” 
He just knew his life had been shot. Later 
he made it back, but only when he had a 
very serious illness. It’s tragic. The whole 
thing is just tragic (in its effects on) peo- 
ple and families and babies and children. 


MH: How did the homeless problem in 
Contra Costa County changed from the 
1980s to the 1990s, and to the present? 

SP: I do know that when my father had 
his restaurant in the ‘50s and ‘60s, that 
people that were called homeless then 
(would) ride the trains and come in and 
eat. My father always fed everybody. 
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In the 1980s, homelessness could have 
been manageable. They had shelters and 
drop-in centers and really treated homeless- 


ness aS an issue that could have been > 


solved. In the ‘80s we had Reagan in the 
White House and Secretary Pierce at HUD, 
and he didn’t build one stick of federal 
housing with any federal dollars. In the ‘80s 
they moved federal money from the hous- 
ing budget to the Pentagon. And there’s 
been almost no public housing built since 
that time. You know, that’s contributed 
tremendously to the homeless problem. 

However, in Contra Costa at that time, if 
there had been shelters and services and this 
(had) been taken seriously as a very impor- 
tant issue, I think it could have been more 
manageable. But it wasn’t. Instead it was 
ignored and denied. People were blamed 
because they were there. It’s awful. And 
now it’s going to take a lot of federal dol- 
lars and a lot of political courage to do any- 
thing to turn this around. 

I just don’t think anyone had that kind 
of political courage. People who run for 
office these days don’t have courage. The 
“90s are worse than ever. It’s worse now 
than when I started. The issues around 
homelessness (are) just terrible, because 
people blame the people who are poor and 
homeless for being where they are, rather 
than blaming the economy or the lack of 
affordable housing or low-income housing, 
or the fact that we have no jobs. 

There (are) no jobs today. The economy 
is in the toilet. We’re losing jobs by the 
thousands. And everyone says, “Why don’t 
they just get a job?” They can’t get a job 
because they don’t have a ticket to India. 

It’s horrible. It’s worse now than it was 
in the ‘80s. It’s much worse now than 
when I first started to do this work. It’s 
much harder on people. The homeless 
population has aged — a lot of elderly 
people, senior people. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of children. I see where I 
work now at Fresh Start, a tremendous 
amount of elderly people who have lost 
their housing, who don’t have families, 
with no one to help them. It’s horrible. 


MH: When were you hired to direct 
Fresh Start? Was Fresh Start partly or all 
your idea, and were you the founder? 

SP: I created Fresh Start at the invita- 
tion of the City of Walnut Creek, which, 
after all my troublemaking ways, is quite 
a shock. I’ve always been pretty contro- 
versial with public officials. 

I had read in the newspaper that a 
woman in Rossmoor had left $250,000 to 
the City of Walnut Creek to serve the 
city’s homeless. I guess they -had it for 


Fresh Start residents in the cozy Fellowship House at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The home has a fireplace in the 
living room, a dining room, kitchen, laundry and showers. Everybody gathers together in a closely knit community. 


awhile, and then it came up again in a 
meeting. When I read this article, I sent a 
note to the city manager and some mem- 
bers of the council. I said, “Don’t give 
that money away,” because all these non- 
profits were lined up to take that money 
away. But I said, “You have homeless 
people in your town. I know where they 
are. I know who some of them are. And 
they’ve been here for years.” And I said, 
“People don’t leave their safe area. You 
could use that money to serve those peo- 
ple, and help them get off the streets.” 

They came to meet with me, and then 
they asked me to do an assessment of how 
many homeless people they had. So I 
spent two weeks talking to people who are 
homeless. I met just in that first ten days 
about 34 people. So then the city asked 
me to create a program, something to 
serve the people in Walnut Creek, but not 
to duplicate any bureaucracy — to make it 
work so people could access the agencies 
that were already available, which are 
very hard to access sometimes. It’s very 
hard to get Social Security, very hard to 
get county or state benefits. 

So Fresh Start evolved from that. The 
first year I worked in a city park on a bench 
behind the big white gazeho. Everybody 
who wanted to see me knew I'd be there att 
noon on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and they 
would all come to the park. I was getting 
people their California <D’s and birth cer- 
tificates and helping people get Social 
Security. The first year or two, we housed 
20 people that either had been thrown off 


See Susan Prather Interview page 19 


Denise and Chris sort their laundry at Fresh Start. The couple is 
engaged to be married, and soon they will no longer be homeless. 
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almost enough 
by Debra Grace Khattab 


your hands smell like ink and cigarettes 
as you hand me the form 
with denied stamped on it. \ 
I look up and you are wary 

behind your cage of small authority, 

piles of forms 

corral you 

and you rub tired drawn eyes 

before glancing at the clock. 

when I say nothing 

you begin to drone 

“bring it back tomorrow 

with all the red areas filled in.” 

I stand before you a slave 

wanting my paper passed, 

my hand stamped, 

my stomach filled 

and the long line lists to the right 

and then shuffles to the left 

behind me. 

a few coughs and you sigh 

before calling out “next.” 

I move away 
and for a few moments 

watch you tuck a strand of graying hair 

back behine your ear : 

over amd over again. = 
ne<hing stays put, 

not the years you put in 

not my desperation < 
not even the yellow line 

we draw between our lives 
tomorrow you stamp approved 
tomorrow I get a dry smile 
and I find that is almost enough a a 


vod aad, 
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Robert McNamara and the Logic of War 


In the end, McNamara is a man 
who deals with cost-effectiveness, 
not morality. His perspective, as 
well as the film, could easily be 
called “the logic of war.” 


by A.W. Woodall 


f all the men you might expect to turn up at 

UC Berkeley, Robert McNamara is one of the 

last. But there he was — the former Secretary 

of Defense sitting before an audience of about 
2,000, some of whom once stood on the same campus 
nearly 40 years ago to protest him as co-author of the 
Vietnam War. 

This time, though, the man who served as Sereary of 
Defense during the Vietnam era was trying to stop war 
instead of waging it. In addition to his role as defense 
secretary in the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, 
McNamara later was president of the World Bank. 

A documentary about McNamara, “The Fog of War,” 
brought him and the filmmaker Errol Morris to UC 
Berkeley for a screening and discussion. Instead of the 
chants and recriminations that some might have expected 
(one graying listener wondered aloud if security mea- 
sures had been taken), applause greeted McNamara when 
he was introduced by moderator Marc Danner, who. 
teaches at the UC Berkeley journalism school. ; 

When filmmaker Morris voiced his disappointment 
that “We’re beginning the 21st Century like the begin- 
ning of the last one,” 
voice of optimism, shouting, “Don’t give up!” He then 
launched into a criticism about poverty and hunger, end- 
ing with a proposal to raise taxes. 

Danner joked, “I thought McNamara was launching 
his democratic nomination for president.” 

If anyone came for an apology from McNamara for 
his conduct during the Vietnam War, though, they left 


empty-handed. McNamara did not come for forgiveness, _ 
but rather as an elder statesman to ‘Tay ‘down what he ~ 


called the “rules of war.” Following on the success and 
controversy of “The Fog of War,” it seems the 88-year- 
old is also constructing his historical legacy, determined 


to be remembered as the statesman instead of the defense — 


secretary who led the country into a confusing, protracted 
war that tore at the very fibers of US. society. 

The film was too “kind” to McNamara, said Robert 
Goldstein, who was an anti-Vietnam activist in ‘Berkeley 
during the 1960s, adding that McNamata shifted the blame 
to Kennedy and Johnson. “I was hoping for more.” 


But the film, and possibly the shock of seeing the aged 


McNamara, had also disarmed the audience. For those 
whose youth was defined by the Vietnam War, as well as 
the younger crowd not yet born when it ended, 
McNamara was a fragment of America’s-history.—_a_-his- 
tory. that, for some, seems to be repeating: ltself-i in oe 
decades later. 

Dominique Apollon and Hosea a young 


African-American political science graduate students, 


said they came to hear a dialogue between “two great 
minds,” referring to Morris and McNamara. “It’s impor- 
tant to get a longitudinal perspective,” said Apollon, who 
was born in 1974, a year before the war ended in 1975. 

“We lived through the Vietnam War, but it’s getting 
hazy,” said one octogenarian who had left Holland in 
1939. The parallels he and his 70-year-old German-born 
wife saw between Vietnam and Iraq gave them extra 
motivation to refresh their memories. 

In one scene from “The Fog of War” that is eerily res- 
onant with today’s situation in Iraq, a youthful, round- 
faced McNamara says the battle for the hearts and minds 


of the Vietnamese people can only be successful if their 


physical security can be assured; then the film cuts to 
bombs raining down on Vietnam’s jungle landscape. 

But tonight, the man who once waged war was trying 
to convince the public to prevent it, or at least minimize 
its cost. The combination of human fallacy and nuclear 
technology is too dangerous, said McNamara, adding that 
nuclear weapons are today’s greatest problem. Force 
should be “commensurate” with what the war is meant to 
achieve, he said. 

He also recalled that America was without support 
during the Vietnam war and said that if a country’s allies 
cannot be convinced, the reasoning for war should be 
reexamined. “The United States should not use its power 
unilaterally.” The audience burst into applause when he 
declared, “No to Unilateralism!” 


the spirited McNamara was the . 


- life-size carubeerd _ of MEER in the Lay ofa — Oman “The HOE of War.” 


A.W. Woodall poe 


GE Bdiitel tee, wean ee damaging as his 
participation in the war. McNamara failed in his efforts to get the 
United States out of the Vietnam war “largely because he refused to 
“speak out. You ask him why he would not speak out.” 


Although McNamara said political leaders ¢ are. not. 
made to face. questions about their actions, he refused. to, 


speak out against the Bush Administration despite prod- 
ding by Danner. “You apply the lessons to Bush. I’m not _ 
“World. War. II, when he says he and his commander acted. 
as “war criminals” by indiscriminately bombing its cities. 


going to do it,” he told the audience, challenging it to 
“understand the pressures on political leadership, but 
make your voices heard.” 


~-Danner-said the Bush- Administration’s: obfuscation ~_ 


about the Iraq wat mirrors: Lyndon Johnson’s mistakes. 
McNamara offered his insider perspective: “We were not 
candid. enough,-yes, but consider that at the time unwill- 
ingness to escalate war meant a willingness to lose the 


- Cold War. Johnson was more afraid of the ‘Goldwaters’ 


than antiwar activists.” 
Although McNamara expressed his regret over 


_. Vietnam more profusely in his 1995 book, In Retrospect, 


his explanations have left some feeling unsatisfied. 

For Daniel Ellsberg, McNamara’s silence wag“as dam- 
aging as his participation in the war. “To mte, Robert 
McNamara was two things,” Danner read from a pre- 
pared statement by Ellsberg. “One, he was the driving 
intellectual and policy force getting us into Vietnam. 
Two, hhe-was the driving intellectual and policy force 
behind decisions about how to get us out of Vietnam.” 

He was successful in the first role, according to Ellsberg, 
but failed in the second role “largely because he refused to 
speak out. You ask him why he would not speak out.” 

Elisberg was a young Defense Dept. official when he 
leaked the Pentagon Papers, which McNamara had com- 
missioned, after McNamara refused to do so himself. 
(Ellsberg also wrote at least one speech for McNamara 
before becoming a critic of the Vietnam war.) 

McNamara, who regarded Ellsberg as a traitor, said 
that speaking out against the war would have endangered 
the lives of the soldiers who were still on the battlefield. 
He finally broke his silence, he writes in In Retrospect, 
because of a growing cynicism among Americans about 

politics. He does not say whether he thinks that the seed 
was planted by him. 


With his books, the film and UCB appearance, 


McNamara. appears to ae trying to ed his historical 
, image as a servant of. international peace. He refuses to jus- 
tify his. decisions and lack of candor; and is never as blunt, 


as about his involvement i in. the. bombing of Japan during 


Rather, he writes in his book, In Retrospect, that he 


wants to “leave the past behind.” 

In the end, McNamara is a man who deals with cost- 
effectiveness, not morality. His perspective, ay well as 
the film, could easily be called “the logic of war.’ 

In “The Fog of War,” McNamara says that in i eablic 
life, “You should answer the question you wish had been 
asked.” At UCB he took only one question after the talk 
and while Danner tried to prod him to respond directly to 
his inquiries, McNamara apparently decided it was time 
to leave and abruptly began packing his bags. 

Still, for some, McNamara’s admission that he had 
made mistakes was enough. “What he said really turned 
me around. He is the most honest official ve heard in 
my life,’ said David Kupler, a 55-year-old former anti- 
war activist and Berkeley sociology student. He won- 
dered why McNamara should “grovel” when those who 
hold him responsible don’t do it in their own lives. 

To Kupler, McNamara was a “servant” and Johnson 


the culpable one. “If the North Vietnamese leader can sit 


down at a table with him, we can come to the table too.” 

A life-size cardboard cutout of McNamara in the lobby 
of a theater showing “The Fog of War” may sum up the 
ambivalence felt toward him, at least in Berkeley. 

There is a synopsis of his involvement in war inside a 
cartoon bubble made to look as if he were speaking. 
Underneath the last line of the caption, people have scrib- 
bled accusations, and in bold letters have written “BUM” 
across his chin. 

The head is ripped at the top. 


wants to “put before” the American people why their 
a “government and its ‘leaders behaved as ‘they did and what 
“can be learned. Instead of repeating its mistakes, he 
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Bush’s Budgetary Weapons of Domestic Destruction 


by Holly Sklar 


f President Bush’s new budget passes, 

we won’t need a special commission 

to uncover its faulty intelligence. The 

budgetary weapons of destruction are 
real, homemade and visible. 

While the ricin found in the Senate 
crystallizes the bioterror threat evident 
since the deadly anthrax mailings, Bush’s 
budget excluded funding requested by the 
Postal Service for biodetection technolo- 
gy. It also cuts Centers for Disease 
Control programs and aid to hospitals to 
prepare for bioterror attacks. — 

A 2002 report on homeland security by 
the Council on Foreign Relations warned 
that “America remains dangerously unpre- 
pared to prevent and respond to a cata- 
strophic terrorist attack” and “America’s 
own ill-prepared response could hurt its 
people to a much greater extent than any 
single attack by a terrorist.” A follow-up 
2003 report found that emergency respon- 
ders are “drastically underfunded” and 
still “dangerously unprepared.” 

_The Bush budget slashes first respon- 
der assistance as well as local law 
enforcement programs, ensuring that the 
massive layoffs of police, firefighters and 
emergency medical workers since 9/11 
will continue. The budget also cuts air 
traffic control modernization and leaves 
gaping holes in security at nuclear, chemi- 
cal and port facilities. 

While soldiers wounded in Iraq face 
painful delays for treatment at home, 
Bush’s budget shortchanges veterans’ 
healthcare. Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Commander Edward Banas calls the fund- 
ing “a disgrace and a sham.” 

While 44 million Americans have no 
health insurance, Bush’s budget cuts 
Medicaid and child health coverage, and 
gives billions in subsidies to HMOs and 
drug companies in the guise of prescrip- 
tion drug benefits for seniors. 

Millions of Americans are unemployed 
and underemployed, and many communi- 

ties are in distress. Bush’s budget slashes 


the Small Business Administration, com-_ 


‘munity development, empowerment 


"zones, brownsfields redevelopment, voca-__ 
- tional training, adult-education, and assis-~ 


tance for workers dislocated by NAFTA. - 
_.,. In the face of rapidly growing threats 
from global warming and: other environ- 
mental hazards, Bush cuts the budget for 


Bill’s Bunk: A New Foul Weather Shelter O 


How are so many able to cope ~ 
with the indignity of the cold 
concrete for their bed night 
after night? 


by J.C. Orton 


ill’s Bunk, a new foul-weather shel- 
B ter for homeless people in Berkeley, 

opened its doors on February 13. 
Bill’s Bunk is a combined effort of the City 
of Berkeley, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Dorothy Day House, and Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker. The purpose of 
Bill’s Bunk is to provide temporary hospi- 
tality during foul weather. It is open to all 
males, females and minors. 

This shelter is a “wet” facility, and we 
are aware that some will enter under the 
influence. Those so observed will be 
asked to go immediately to their bunk for 
the evening. The shelter providers want to 
provide “a comfortable environment 
where people and relationships are tended 
to and valued both in welcoming the 


drug companies. 


the Environmental Protection Agency and 
rewards coal and oil industry lobbyists. 

While tax cuts for the top 1 percent of 
Americans will average nearly $60,000 
this year, Bush’s budget reduces housing, 
childcare, education and other assistance 
for low-income families and leaves mil- 
lions of children behind. 

In the year 2000, the federal budget was 
balanced without borrowing the surpluses 
in the Social Security or Medicare Trust 
Funds. Bush turned the Social Security 
“Jock box” into a jackpot for the rich. 


Through years of hefty payroll taxes, 
- we purposely built up surpluses in the 

Social Security and Medicare Trust Funds - 
needed for the Baby Boomers’ retirement — 


and beyond. Would you give your retire- 
‘ment savings away to wealthy neighbors? 
That’s basically what Bush did: Bush took 
our common retirement savings, paid dis- 


at the new Berkeley shelter. 

It is 2:45 a.m. on February 16. 
Emmanuel has just woken me from sleep 
to start my shift here at St. Mark ‘s 
Episcopal Church. This is now our third 
day of shelter operation, The first two 
nights we had only six to eight folks in 
our upstairs camp on Bancroft Way here 
in Berkeley. This Sunday evening, the 
rain, cold, and an effective word-of-mouth 
advertising had brought in 23 tired souls 
from the streets outside. 

All are now resting peacefully — sere- 
naded by the constant sound of rain out- 
side and the light buzzsaw of snoring 
from within this new space. 

I stepped to the door after I got up and 
saw the rain and wind outside painting the 
long metal stairway to heaven (our sanctu- 
ary/dormitory) with the grip of winter. 

The majority of those now resting in our 
care had spent the nights previous in the 
recessed doorways on Shatiuck Avenue, or 
hidden under a tarp on the sidewalk sur- 
rounding Peoples’ Park. There are so many 
ingenious responses to the basic human 
need for sleep and security. I thought to 
if, “How are so many able to cope 


ie indignity of the cold concrete for 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
While 44 million Americans have no 
health insurance, Bush’s budget cuts 
Medicaid and child health coverage, and 
gives billions in subsidies to HMOs and 


proportionately by low- and middle- 
income Americans since the Social 
Security tax is capped at $87,900, and 
gave it away as tax cuts for the wealthy. 
Since January 2001, a projected 10-year 
federal budget surplus of $5 trillion has 
become projected deficits of more than $4 
trillion. Tax cuts are the major factor, 
reports the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities. “Federal revenues fell to their 
lowest level as a share of the economy 
since 1959, a time when Medicare, 


_ Medicaid, most federal education aid, most. 1a on ) 
_ with their best-interests in mind? Or will 


environmental programs... did not exist.” 


“Restoring Fiscal Sanity,” a new 
Brookings Institution study, warns that 
‘slower economic growth and higher inter- 
est rates caused by excessive deficits will 
‘mean that by 2014, the average family’s 


income will be an estimated $1,800 lower; 


I walked the floor of the dorm, recogniz- 
ing many faces from my years of serving 
my brothers and sisters hot food on the 
streets with Night on the Streets Catholic 
Worker. Our count tonight included two 
women. It is so important that they find 
refuge at night, as they are the most vulner- 
able. | walked again up and down the aisles, 
covering up those whose blankets had fall- 
en off during the night. 

I noticed that we were one short from 
our count of 23 of last night. Where had 
our lodger disappeared to? Some were 
now beginning to stir. As I accompanied 


Bush turned the Social Security “lock box’’ 
into a jackpot for the rich. He took our 
retirement savings, paid disproportionately 
by low- and middle-income Americans, and 
gave it away as tax cuts for the wealthy. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso : 


gage would pay an additional $2,000 a 
year in interest. 

Between 2001 and 2010, the already 
enacted tax cuts will cost more than $3 
trillion if they are made permanent, with 
60 percent of the benefits in 2010 going to 
the top 5 percent of Americans. The top ? 


percent will get tax cuts averaging 
_ $122,329 each in 2010, reports Citizens 


for Tax Justice. Bush wants even more tax 

cuts favoring the richest Americans. 
Looking back years from now, will our 

children and grandchildren think we acted 


they know us as the Irresponsible 


_ Generation, and pay for our mistakes long 


after we’re gone? 


“ ‘Holly Sklar is coauthor of Raise the Floor: 
“Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us 


(www.raisethefloor.org). She can be reached at 


= SS 


ns in Berkeley 


them downstairs to the bathroom, I heard 
a loud snoring from around the corner. 
Our missing sleeper (a heavy snorer) had 
moved his cot and the attendant noise to 
the backside of the doors upstairs in an 
effort to insulate the rest of us from his 
heavy breathing. 

This is only the slightest glimpse of 
our sacred space for “the ambassadors of 
God.” If one wants to understand this part 
of homelessness, I invite them to join us 
on a wet and cold night, and climb up the 
stairway to heaven and share this cruel 
reality with a response of love. 


- 
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Totem 


Hubris Corpulentus 
Prints by ArtHazelwood 
(www.arthazelwood.com) _ 


Review by DeWitt Cheng of 


Exhibit at Meridian Gallery, S.F. 


— Art Hazelwood 


n 1996, Presidential candidate Bob 

Dole, anent some quaint Clintonian 

scandal or other (I disremember 

now), demanded, “Where’s the out- 
rage?” (Perhaps he was invoking Walter 
Mondale’s rousing 1984 slogan, “Where’s 
the beef?’’) In light of the hypocrisy and 
reliziosity, arrogance and ignorance, stu- 
pidity and cupidity on display these days, 
it is gratifying to hear, even in the liberal 
wacko bastion of the Bay Area, that the 
Emperor is, well, sartorially challenged 
(though, admittedly, buff in the buff after 
all those workouts); and it’s heartening to 
see artwork that-dares to examine reality 
not just with a cool conspiratorial wink, 
but a satiric, angry, gimlet eye. 

Art Hazelwood’s scathing prints in his 
exhibit “Hubris Corpulentus” (translating 
as “overweening pride”) continue the proud 
tradition — exemplified by Breughel, 
Holbein, Cruikshank, Gillray, Hogarth, 
Goya, Daumier, Posada, Orozco, Nast, 
Steinlen, Kollwitz, Barlach, Beckmann, 
Dix, Picasso, Rouault, Heartfield, Bellows, 
Gropper, Grosz, Shahn, Levine and Coe — 
of criticizing social ills, telling the truth to 
power and to the powerless. 


They are moralizing in the best sense ~ 


— not that of the professional Bible- 
thumpers — and call us to our better 
selves, stripping away our masks and 


patriotic finery, looking beneath the hectic 


shibboleths and bland platitudes. It’s 
strong stuff, not our usual recycled art 
feed, but good medicine, and tonic for 
what ails the body politic in ‘04. 

It would be selfish to reveal too much 
about the imagery of these woodcuts and 
linocuts, etchings and lithographs, depriv- 
ing viewers of the shock and awful joy of 
recognition, but discussing a few exam- 
ples may be useful. 

Ship of Fools revives the late medieval 
conceit (also employed by Bosch and 
Beckmann) of mankind as self-absorbed 
punters abandoned to private follies, and 
oblivious to their common peril; 
Hazelwood updates it, adding soulless 
sports, firepower and sex to the traditional 
target of religious hypocrisy. 

In the Coliseum depicts the contempo- 
rary version of the Roman bread and cir- 
cuses: fans and athletes fight on and off the 
field, flanked by cheerleader/model/actress 
caryatids under a sky crisscrossed by adver- 
tising airplanes. 

Liberty Brought to Baghdad shows a 
winged allegorical figure bound and 
guarded by two soldiers who eat and floss 
(good hygiene, banal evil), in a secular 
parody of the Roman soldiers gambling at 
the Crucifixion. 

The central figure in Paranoia stands 
bewildered, paralyzed by the threats of 
modern life, e.g., Teletubbies, The Gay 
Agenda, Ebola, Satan in Toys, and is not 
appreciably reassured by the video sur- 
veillance cameras on either side. 

Finally, Romance of War, depicting a 
coalition of the bikinied draped over 
(manning?) a cannon, all gas-masked and 
ready for action, indicts our voyeurism 
and hypocrisy: sure, we’re freedom-lov- 
ing, peace-loving and just plain loving 
folks, but isn’t violence fascinating? Sex, 
too. (Seen any action-revenge-hottie 
movies of late?) 
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The Private Lynch story has it all: 
guns, girls and, in Hazelwood’s words, 
the “eroticization of the war made flesh.” 
The richest and most powerful nation in 
world history hypes a docutainment video 
to manipulate public opinion. Wasn’t 
there already a movie made about our cru- 
sade against the Albanians? Or was it 


Grenadians?. (Romance is also-a satirical Ff 
restatement of Goya’s etching Que Valor! © 


from The Disasters of War, commemorat- 
ing the Spanish heroine of the Peninsular 
War against the French.) 

Those who are alarmed at the current 
political and social situation should see 
Art Hazelwood’s artworks. It is probably 
too much to ask supporters of the status 
quo to make the effort, but they are losing 
an opportunity to save themselves from 
sheepish apologies in a few years’ time 
(“You don’t understand what we 
thought.”). Let’s all spare Errol Morris 
and ourselves the blockbuster sequel film 
“The Fog of War 2: Hindsight 2020.” 


Victory Parade, engraving by Art Hazelwo 
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Four Horsemen, engraving by Art Hazelwood, 2003. “The Four Horsemen portray the classic four figures of death, war, 
disease and famine striding above the globe while tiny insignificant peace protesters march in ant-like swarms.” 


Girding for War, engraving by Art Hazelwood, 2003. see 
Art Hazelwood comments: “‘After it became clear that nothing would stop the U.S. 
march to war in Iraq, and my sense of frustration mounted, the only course that 
seemed open was to channel despair into small concise statements. I did not pre- 


sume to portray the photographic reality, nor the horrors of war.... I focus instead 
on the metaphorical and satirical nature of the enterprise.” 
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Prophet: “I have come from the 
East, veiling my godhead in 
human form.” 


Prophet, by Art Hazelwood. A headless man holds a 
television with a screaming head inside. Our source of 
information in the media age — a headless man. 


Tocsin: “You are a man to make 
men fear. Fearful will be your 
end.” 
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e Self-Destructive Madness of 


Hazelwood’s Requiem For Dionysos 


rt Hazelwood’s Requiem For 
Dionysos (2003) is assembled 
from five prints bound togeth- 


er as a continuous image. Each 
individual print is printed from four sepa- 


rate linoleum or woodcut blocks. The con- 
tinuous image measures 24” x 90”. 
Requiem for Dionysos is inspired by 
Euripides’ play The Bacchae and uses it 
as a launching point for a treatment of the 
current U.S. war on terrorism. In the play, 
the king of Thebes suspects a foreigner is 


inciting the people to madness and, in his 


zeal for control, he vows to uproot the 
evildoers. Like the current regime in the 
United States, the king believes the only 
logic the enemy understands is force. The 
king’s own hubris in the end leads to the 
destruction of himself and his empire. 
Dionysos, the god of wine and joy, is 
also the bearer of chaos and madness. He 
has two faces. Without him, humanity is 
locked in a joyless life of drudgery. He 


reveals the depths of the soul through 


madness and ecstasy. Reason unrestrained 
by humility is madness. The irrational 
untethered from the ritual of tradition is 
chaos. In this print, I have used the text of 
Euripides as a touchstone for our own oe 


The five panels of the ee are ee 


‘individually — Prophet, Tocsin, The — 


King, Sanctimony and Requiem. A quote — 
from The Bacchae of Euripides accompa- 
nies each. While no attempt has been 
made to tell the story of the Bacchae in 
pictures, the accompanying text does have 
resonance with the images. 


In Prophet: “J have come here from the 
east, veiling my godhead in human form.” 
A headless man holds a television with a 
screaming head inside. Our source of 
information — a headless man. But the 
message of the text is ambivalent. The 
prophet is at once a metaphor for mass 
media and also a prophet like John the 
Baptist calling out. 

Tocsin carries the theme of torture and 
detention with the pointed message from 


‘the text: “You are a man to make men 


fear. Fearful will be your end.” 

The King: “Reports have been brought 
to me...”’ He listens to the news brought 
to him by victims and sycophants. He 
clutches the olive branch of peace in one 


hand and the bundle of sticks of fascism 


in the other. He exists in an armed. camp 
surrounded by a fortress while his army 
carries out his missions. - 


Sanctimony: “This Bacchic arrogance _ 


encroaches on us like a rising tide.” Three 


world religions bound together with a 


rope argue and point in opposite direc- 
tions while a woman with head bowed 
pleads for help. 

Requiem: “1 now cover your head, your 
torn and bloodstained limbs.” The results 


..of the war are apparent. A stadium half 


- destroyed stands as a metaphor for cul- 


“ture, while a. Violinist plays a tune for a_ 


half-buried audience. This book was com-. 
_ pleted before the war in Iraq ‘began, before 
the looting of the Museum and Library of 
Baghdad. And, of course, it is not only the 
cultural artifacts that are destroyed. 


The King: “Reports have 
been brought to me...” 


Requiem, by Art Hazelwood. The destructive results 
of the war are apparent. In a half-destroyed stadium, 
a Violinist plays music for a half-buried audience. 


Sanctimony: “This Bacchic 
arrogance advances on us like 
a swelling tide.’’ 


Requiem: “I now cover your 
head, your torn and blood- 
stained limbs.” 


Sanctimony, by Art Hazelwood. Three world reli- 
gions bound together with a rope argue and point in 
opposite directions while a woman pleads for help. 


Tocsin, by Art Hazelwood. Torture and detention are carried out in times of war. 
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U.S. Government Handcuffs and Criminalizes Dissent 


The chilling use of a grand 


jury in Iowa may reveal 
a larger trend of govern- 


ment repression of dissent. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


n the early 1970s, Guy Goodwin, a 
Special Prosecutor working for U.S. 
Attorney General John Mitchell — 
who was soon to become a star play- 
er in President Richard Nixon’s 
Watergate scandal — convened grand 
juries across the country to target radicals, 
anti-war activists, unions, and others. 
Goodwin, characterized by the Center for 
Constitutional Rights as the “grand 
inquisitor of the politically motivated 
grand jury,” was a man on a mission. 
Unlike 30 years ago, the convening of 
grand juries by John Ashcroft’s 
Department of Justice is only one weapon 


in the Bush Administration’s anti-dissent | 
arsenal, Michael Avery, president of the ~ 
National Lawyers Guild (NLG), told — 


TomPaine.com in a telephone interview. 

“This administration is trying to crimi-. 
nalize dissent, characterize protesters as 
terrorists and trying to intimidate and 
marginalize those opposed to its policies,” 
Avery said. It has opened the floodgates 
to all kinds of investigative activities and 
now “police agencies across the country 
are actively engaged in spying and com- 
piling dossiers on citizens exercising their 
constitutional rights.” 

In early February 2004, several 
decades after Goodwin’s salad days as the 
“grand inquisitor,” a federal judge in lowa 
ordered officials at Drake University to 
turn over records about an anti-war forum 


held on its Des Moines campus in mid- 
November. Subpoenas were also served 


on four activists who attended the forum, 
and Drake University’s chapter of the 
National Lawyer’s Guild. 

The subpoena, which sought records 
identifying the officers of the Drake chap- 
ter in November 2003, the current loca- 
tion of any local offices, as well as agen- 
das, “has nothing to do with national 
security and everything to do with intimi- 
dating lawful protestors and suppressing 
First Amendment freedom of expression 
and association,” Heidi Boghosian, execu- 
tive director of the Guild, pointed out in a 
Guild press release issued February 6. 

U.S. District Judge Ronald Longstaff 
also issued an order prohibiting Drake 
employees from talking about the 
University’s subpoena. Mark Smith, a 
lobbyist for the Washington-based 
American Association of University 
Professors, told the Associated Press that 
he was not familiar with any other similar 
situation where a U.S. university’s 
records were subpoenaed. The case, he 
pointed out, has echoes of the “red 
squads” of the 1950s and campus clamp- 
downs on Vietnam War protesters. 

Within days of the Iowa grand jury 
story receiving national headlines, the 
Justice Department withdrew the subpoe- 
nas. Bruce Nestor, a Minneapolis attorney 
and past president of NLG who worked 
on the case, told TomPaine.com that ii 
was the “tremendous response from 
actoss the political spectrum condemning 
the use of the grand jury,” that got the 
subpoenas quashed. 

“In the two years since 9/11, we have 
heard one refrain from the Justice 
Department every time the executive 


branch seeks to arrogate more power to. 


itself: ‘trust us, we’re the government,” 
Benjamin Stone, executive director of the 
lowa ACLU, pointed out. “But, if it is 
going to be issuing secretive slapdash 
subpoenas and then rescinding them to 
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Art by Art Hazelwood. Detail from “Four Freedoms”.” 


“This administration is trying to criminalize dissent, 
characterize protesters as terrorists and trying to 
intimidate and marginalize those opposed to its policies. 
Police agencies across the country are actively engaged in 
spying and compiling dossiers on citizens exercising their 
constitutional r ights .” — Michael Avery, National Lawyers Guild 


save face, how can we trust that more 
expansive surveillance and investigative 
powers will be used properly?” 

“It’s really hard to tell what this means 
in a broader or policy sense for the 


Department of Justice,” Nestor said. __ 


“Clearly the FBI memo reported by the 


_ New York Times in October, directed the 
joint terrorism task forces to compile info 3 
about political protesters. The actions of 


the U.S. attorney’s office in Iowa appear 


to be consistent with. the directive i in that. 
memo. Whether that means that the : 
Department of Justice intends to expand | 


the use of the grand jury to investigate 


"political protest movements is unclear. In. 
this instance they clearly used ne grand 


jury for that purpose.” 
Whether or not the convening of the 


grand jury was a DOJ trial balloon, or the - 


actions of an overzealous U.S. attorney in 
Iowa, Nestor believes it is part of “a pattern 
of events taking place across the country.” 

During the past year, police agencies 
across the country have not only been 
gathering information, but have used 
strong-armed tactics against peaceful 
political demonstrators. In early April, 
acting on warnings from the California 
Anti-Terrorism Information Center 
(CATIC), the Oakland, California, police 
department indiscriminately fired wooden 
slugs at and injured several nonviolent 
anti-war protesters — and several’ non- 
protesting Port workers as well — demon- 
strating at the Port of Oakland. 

“You can make an easy kind of a link 
that, if you have a protest group protesting 
a war where the cause that’s being fought 
against is international terrorism, you 
might have terrorism at that [protest],” 
CATIC spokesperson Mike Van Winkle 
said. “You can almost argue that a protest 
against that is a terrorist act.” 

In Atlanta; the city’s police department 
“routinely places under surveillance anti- 
war protesters and others exercising their 
free-speech rights to demonstrate,” the 


After Reading “Where 


““Where was your pen in the war?” 
| [Based on Mary Rudge’s poem in the | 
| December 2003 Street Spirit. 
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Atlanta Journal-Constitution reported. 


And in Los Angeles, the police depart- 
ment maintains files on anti-war protest- 
ers it deems capable of “a significant dis- 
ruption of the public order.” 

In Miami, the site of the recent police 


riot during the November protests against 
_the Free Trade Area of the Americas, 
= “police routinely videotape demonstrators 
and infiltrate rallies with plainclothes offi-_ 
_cers,” Detective. Joey Giordano of the 


Miami-Dade Police Department told the 
Atlanta Journal- Constitution. 


Last year, during the run-up to the 


invasion of Iraq, Paul Weyrich, widely 


recognized as one of the “founding: - 
fathers” -of the Christian Right, suggested 


that either Tom Ridge, the Secretary of 
the Department of Homeland Security, or 
Congress, launch a full-scale investigation 


Was Your Pen in the 
War?”’ (a poem by Mary Rudge) 
by Claire J. Baker 


“Where was your pen in the war?” — 
the instrument you always used. 
Did you hide it in a drawer, 

forgot the stricken and abused? 


The pen which you had firmly used — 
had it become a silent tool 

that shunned the stricken and abused? 
You know that silence can be cruel. 


Had you become a useless tool, 
your rage not strong enough? 

The pall of silence can be cruel. 

We need you, poet, up-front, tough. 


Surely your rage rose strong enough, 
and yet you hid it in a drawer? 
Poet, we needed you up-front, tough. 


i 
i 
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| of those who work for peace. 
| They are the nation’s real heroes. 


For the generations of the future, 


behind the oe sources of what he 


termed the “neo-Communist” groups 


- organizing the anti-war movement: 
While no full-blown congressionall 


sanctioned investigation of the peace ~~ 
movement has been initiated, local police ~~ 
departments, in cooperation with regional _. 
FBI offices, have taken it on their own to 


establish anti-war investigative units. 


“This administration is using ‘all sorts of 


tactics to marginalize dissenters,” the 
NLG’s Avery pointed out. “They’ve used 
pre-emptive strikes, police violence, and 


have resorted to penning off demonstrators __ 
in so-called free speech zones, so that when | - 


the president travels around the country 
people can’t get within several blocks of 
him.” Avery said he wasn’t aware of other 
cases where grand juries were convened to 
go after dissenters. 

The ACLU, however, ndinted out in its 
press release dated February 10 that “the 
Justice Department’s decision to quash 


~ the [Iowa] subpoenas comes on the heels 
of reports that U.S. Army Intelligence 


contacted organizers of a seminar at the 


University of Texas Law School at Austin 


~ on Sexism and Islam.” — 


Local NLG members were asked by 


law enforcement officials to provide a list 
of conference attendees because persons 
under investigation had been present. The 


NLG is concerned that the University of _ 


Texas could be next in line for a Justice 
Department fishing expedition. In light of 
recent events at Drake. University, they 
have every right to be wary. 


When Told To Move On 


by Daniel Marlin 


WHEN TOLD TO MOVE ON 
He answered, 

I have more right 

To be here 

Than this sidewalk does. 


| Fear 
| by Shirley Grant _ 
Terrorizing color-coded Fear 


Controlled: Red, Orange, Yellow 


The controllers of our lives 
(in the name of freedom) — 
Don’t want the turmoil 
in the streets of 30 years ago 


Control it, guide it, and those in = oo 


control believe they will be alright ce 
If they can control the unrest - 


4 with seer coded Fear — 


Ballad to Nonviolence 
by Maureen Hartmann 


I sing aloud of the eros 


They remind me of my duty to my niece. 


we absorb in nonviolence the anger _ 
of those who need our overture 
to overcome our leaders’ rancor. 


We want our word to reach Bush. 
He is quite the shrub. 

He gives the country a strong push, 
toward his war, as daddy’s cub. 


Whether it’s the Vietnam War 

with it’s accompanying terror, 

or Desert Storm, 

Civil Disobedience is gnHe the chore 
to point out our leaders’ error. 


Billions spent on war bring homelessness. H 
Soldiers and the poor live in hell. 
Tightening of the belt is called for by less. 
Rallies of millions are our wake-up bell. 
Lae tS ee 
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Poor Leonard’s 
Almanack 


by Rosalie Maggio 
Street Spirit March 2004 


Women’s Reflections on War 

The following thought-provoking words about war 
were selected by Rosalie Maggio, editor of The New 
Beacon Book of Quotations by Women. 


1. War is the unfolding of miscalculations. 
BARBARA W. TUCHMAN, The Guns of August, 1962 


2. Before a war, military science seems a real science, like 
astronomy. After a war it seems more like astrology. 


REBECCA WEST, in Jonathon Green, Morrow’s International 
Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations, 1982 


3. The people who are doing the work and the fighting 
and the dying, and those who are doing the talking, are 
not at all the same people. 

KATHERINE ANNE PORTER, “American Statement” (1942), The 
Days Before, 1952 

4. All wars are wars among thieves who are too cowardly 
to fight and who therefore induce the young manhood of © 


the whole world to do the fighting for them. 
EMMA GOLDMAN, “Address to the Jury,” Mother Earth, » July 1917 


5. It is the people who have no say in making wars who 


suffer most from the consequences of them. 
PHILIPPA CARR, The Gossamer Cord, 1992 


6. War has crossed out the day and replaced it with horror, 
and now horrors are unfolding instead of days. 
ZLATA FILIPOVIC (young Bosnian diarist), Zlata’s Diary, 1994 


7. History more often records the brilliant successes and ~~ 
- spectacular defeats of contending forces than the effect of 


war on the common people. 
MILDRED CABLE, with Francesca French, The Gobi Desert, 1942 


8. The calamity of war, wherever, whenever and upon 
whomever it descends, is a tragedy for the whole of 
humanity. 

RAISA M. GORBACHEV, J Hope, 1991 

9. You can no more win a war than you can win an earth- 


quake. 
JEANNETTE RANKIN, in Hannah ee Jeannette Rankin, 1974 


10. All of the horror of the twentieth century should sure- - 


ly teach us that war feeds on itself and that armed vio- 


- lence reflects, not an extension of politics by other means, 


but the failure of politics; not oe defense of cwalization, Bie 
ate happen when wrong ways of thinking and living bring 


“about intolerable situations.. 


but the breakdown of civilization: ~~~ oe 
ROSALIND P. PETCHESKY, “Phantom Towers?” in 1 Ms., 2002 : c 


11. Wars produce warlike. societies, ;which4n turn. ee 


thus recruited into being war-pro themselves.«. 
BARBARA BHRENRE CH, in Los Angeles Times, 2003 


ee The practice of violence; like all. action, changes the 


world, but the most: probable abanze: is to.amore violent ee 


world. . 
HANNAH ARENDT, “On Violence,” i Crises of th the Republic, 1972 


13. One is left with the horrible joe now. that war settles 


nothing; that to win a ‘war is as.disastrous as to lose one! 
AGATHA CHRISTIE, An Autobiography, 1977 


14. No war can end war except a total war which leaves 

no human creature on earth. Each war creates the causes 
of war: hate, desire for revenge and have-nots, desperate 
with need. 

ZELDA POPKIN, Open Every Door, 1956 


15. From the earliest wars of men to our last heartbreak- 
ing worldwide effort, all we could do was kill ourselves. 
Now we are able to kill the future. - 

MARTHA GELLHORN, The Face of War, 1959 


16. No war, not even to punish an aggressor, is a good 
thing. Today people must learn to take into account each 
others’ interests, if only for the sake of their own survival. 
I do not believe that... the point where politics and simple 
human morality intersect is only idealism. 

RAISA M. GORBACHEV, I Hope, 1991 


17. War will hit you hard / coming at you like lions raging. 
HIND BINT UTBA, “Fury Against the Moslems at Uhud” (7th century), in 
Joanna Bankier & Deirdre Lashgari, eds., Women Poets of the World, 1983 
18. Boredom!!! Shooting!!! Shelling!!! People being killed!!! 
Despair!!! Hunger!!! Misery!!! Fear!!! That’s my life! 
ZLATA FILIPOVIC (young Bosnian diarist), Zlata’s Diary, 1994 

19. War brutalizes all whom it touches; if it did not do so 
it could not be endured. 

AGNES NEWTON KEITH, Three Came Home, 1947 

20. The worst barbarity of war is that it forces men collec- 
tively to commit acts against which individually they 


would revolt with their whole being. 
ELLEN KEY, War, Peace, and the Future, 1916 


| “Study For A War Monument.” 
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= 21. There’s a consensus out that it’ s OK to kill when your - 


government decides who to kill. If you kill inside the 
country you get in trouble. If you kill outside the country, 


right time, right season, latest enemy, you get a medal. 
JOAN BAEZ, Daybreak, 1968 


22. Everything you do in a war is crime in peace. 
HELEN McCLOY, A Change of Heart, 1973 


23. If you are required to kill someone today, on the 
promise of a political leader that someone else shall live 


_ In peace tomorrow, believe me, you are not only a double 


murderer, you are a suicide, too. 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER, “The Situation in American Writing” 
(1939), The Days Before, 1952 


24.1 don’t believe that the big men, the politicians and the 


” eapitalists alone, are guilty of the war! Oh no, the little 


man is just as guilty, otherwise the peoples of the world 
would have risen in revolt long ago! 
ANNE FRANK, The Diary of a Young Girl, 1952 


25. Never think that wars are irrational catastrophes: they 


.. The root causes of conflict 
are usually to be found in some wrong way of life in 


: “which ; all arties have acquiesced, and for which every- 
the world more dangerous for other societies, —_ areiesd-. , % ay 
body. must, to some extent, bear the blame. 


“DOROTHY L. SAYERS, “Why Work?” Creed or Chaos? 1949 


: 26. There never was a war that was / not inward; I must / 
: fight 1 till I have conquered in myself what / causes war. 
MARIANNE MOORE, “In Distrust of Merits,” Nevertheless, 1944 


- 27. How many are dying / from the taxes I’ve paid_/ with. 


my tired hands? 


-CHRYSTOS, “Down,” Dream On, 1991 


28. War is bestowed like electroshock on the depressive 
nation: thousands of volts jolting the system, an artificial 
galvanizing, one effect of which is loss of memory. War 
comes at the end of the twentieth century as absolute fail- 
ure of imagination, scientific and political. 

ADRIENNE RICH, What Is Found There, 1993 

29. All wars are in reality money squabbles. 

MARGARET MITCHELL, Gone With the Wind, 1936 

30. You truly point out that war is only a symptom of the 
whole horrid business of human behavior, and cannot be 
isolated, and that we shall not, even if we abolish war, 
abolish hate and greed. So might it have been argued 
about slave emancipation, that slavery was but one aspect 
of human disgustingness, and that to abolish it would not 
end the barbarity that causes it. But did the abolitionists 
therefore waste their breath? 

And do we waste ours now in protesting against war? 
ROSE MACAULAY, “An Open Letter” (1937), in Jane Emery, Rose 
Macaulay, 1991 


31. The first casualty in every war is truth. 

MURIEL LESTER, It Occurred to Me, 1937 

32. The insight that peace is the end of war, and that 
therefore a war is the preparation for peace, is at least as 
old as Aristotle, and the pretense that the aim of an arma- 
ment race is to guard the peace is even older, namely as 


old as the discovery of propaganda lies. 
HANNAH ARENDT, On Revolution, 1963 


33. Waging war can benefit a leader in several ways: it 
can rally citizens around the flag, it can distract them from 
bleak economic times, and it can enrich a country’s elites. 
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Engraving by Art Hazelwood from the series “Hubris Corpulentus.” 


SAMANTHA POWER, “How To Kill a Country,” in Atlantic, 2003 

34. America is addicted to wars of distraction. 

BARBARA EHRENREICH, in The Times, 1991 

35. It isn’t enough to talk about peace; one must believe in 


it. And it isn’t enough to believe in it; one must work at it. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, Voice of America radio, 11 November 1951 


36. We have thought of peace as a letting go and war as a 


girding up. We have thought of peace as the passive and 
war as the active way of living. The opposite is true. War 


“is not the most strenuous life. It is a kind of rest-cure com- 


pared to the task of reconciling our differences. 
M.P. FOLLETT, The New State, 1918 


37. While all the pomp and circumstance of war animated 


_ others, it only saddened me; and all of past reflection, all 


of future dread, made the whole grandeur of the martial. 
scene, and all the delusive seduction of martial music, fi il 
Iny eyes frequently with tears. 

FANNY BURNEY (1802), in Charlotte Barrett, ed. ay and Letters 


i of Madame D’Arblay, vol. 6, 1842 


: 38, Marx was wrong: It is not only the “means of produc- 


tion” that shape societies, but the means of destruction. In 


ne our own time, the costs of war, or just war readiness, are 
. daunting... The resulting cost squeeze has led to anew 
_ type of society, perhaps best termed a “depleted” state, in 


which the military has drained resources from allother - 
social functions. 


_ BARBARA EHRENREIEH, iti‘Los Angeles Times, 2003 


39. Our human situation no longer permits us to make 
armed dichotomies between those who are good and those 
who.are evil, those who are right and those who are 


_ wrong. The first blow dealt to the enemy’s children will 


sign the death warrant of our own. 
MARGARET MEAD, Continuities in Cultural Evolution, 1964 


40.1 do not want to see mothers and fathers digging 
graves for their children. 

AUDREY HEPBURN, on her work for UNICEF, in Warren G. Harris, 
Audrey Hepburn, 1994 

41. It would be impossible to explain the last war to these 
children, let alone preparations for another. They really 
know about war and what it does to life.... Adults could 
not persuade these small survivors that it is always neces- 
sary to make the world safe for democracy, but never fate 
for children. 

MARTHA GELLHORN, “The Children Pay,” in The Saturday Evening 
Post, 1949 4 
42. When a new post-war generation has grown to pul 
and to youth and to manhood and womanhood, it shog 
read, and it should be realistically told, of the futility ie 
idiocy, the utter depravity of war. For that matter, thigs 
instruction could begin at the age of six with the takiq 
those toy guns out of those toy holsters and throws. 
in the ash-cans where they belong. 
EDNA FERBER, A Kind of Magic, 1963 


43.1 dream of giving birth to a child who will ask, - 
“Mother, what was war?” 
EVE MERRIAM, in Peacemaking: Day by Day, 1989 

2K 26 oi 2k 2 2 2k 28 ok 2 ok 
Rosalie Maggio is the best-selling author of How to Say It: 
Choice Words, Phrases, Sentences, and Paragraphs for Every 
Situation and Talking About People: A Guide to Fair and 
Accurate Language. 
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by Bill Berkowitz 


6 6 I: the presidency is a “bully 
pulpit’ as Teddy Roosevelt 
claimed,” Stephen Mansfield 
writes in the introduction to 

his recently published book The Faith of 

George W. Bush, “no one in recent memo- 

ry has pounded that pulpit for religion’s 

role in government quite like the forty- 
third president.” 

Bush’s “unapologetic religious tone” 
and his willingness to “speak of being 
called to the presidency, of a God who 
rules in the affairs of men, and of the 
United States owing her origin to 
Providence,” also separate him from 
recent predecessors. 

In mid-January, while on a two-state 
fundraising trip — during which he 
squeezed in a few minutes to honor the 
birthday of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. — 
the president stopped by Union Bethel 
A.M.E. Church, a mostly African 
American church in New Orleans, to once 
again sing the praises of his faith-based 
initiative. He told the audience that since 
he had been unable to garner congression- 
al support for his faith-based initiative, he 
issued executive orders and recently put 
the finishing touches on regulations 
instructing all federal agencies not to dis- 
criminate against religious groups. 

This particular executive order resulted 
in freeing-up $3.7 billion in federal funds 
that will be dispersed primarily through 
the Justice Department to faith-based 

organizations. : 

This past month marked the third 
anniversary of Bush’s creation of the 
White House Office of Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives (OFBCI). Over the 
past three years, executive orders were 
issued; Centers for Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives were established at 
seven federal agencies; web sites were 
created; technical assistance to religious 
organizations was given at seminars and 
conferences; guide books helping reli- 
gious groups apply for government funds 
were published; and billions were ear- 
marked for faith-based institutions. 

It hasn’t been all smooth-sailing for 
Team Bush. Conservatives and liberals 
initially opposed the president’s initiative. 

ie Many conservatives eventually got on 

board, while liberals continue to object to 
; what they characterize as violations of the 
) ' separation of church and state, and the 
potentic! for discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices by many religious groups fundamen- 
tally c pposed to hiring gays and lesbians. 
John Dilulio, the criminologist and 
polit'cal scientist hired to run the OFBCI, 
resif,ned after only six months on the job 
and later was the subject of an Esquire 
magazine interview highly critical of the 
ad ninistration. A major crisis developed 
waen the Washington Post revealed that 
top administration officials had tried to 
solicit support from the Salvation Army 
by offering a firm commitment that any 
legislation would allow religious organi- 
zations to sidestep state and local mea- 
sures barring discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices on the basis of sexual orientation. 
And Congress still hasn’t developed a 
Bi comprehensive faith-based legislative 
package. 

On balance, however, the administra- 
tion has achieved much more than people 
think. A White House-issued press release 
dated January 15, proudly pointed to 
seven “Milestones” in the life of the presi- 
dent’s faith-based initiative — from its 
launch in January 2001 through this 
month’s $3.7 billion executive order. 

As originally conceived, Bush’s faith- 
based initiative was to be the centerpiece 
cw of his administration’s domestic agenda, 
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Slouching Toward Theocracy 


President Bush is resorting to executive orders to push forward his faith-based initiative 
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Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 
from Down and Out in Berkeley 


As originally conceived, Bush’s faith-based initiative 
was to be the centerpiece of his domestic agenda, 
spearheading the final attack on the New Deal and 
the War on Poverty, transferring a host of programs 
from government agencies to the religious sector. 


spearheading the final attack on the New 
Deal and the War on Poverty, transferring 
a host of government programs from gov- 
ernment agencies to the religious sector. 

In August 2001, the administration laid 
the groundwork for doling out money to 
religious institutions by publishing a 
report entitled “Unlevel Playing Field,” 
“documenting regulatory and administra- 
tive barriers that effectively discriminated 
against faith-based and community groups 
in the Federal grants process.” 

Sixteen months later, Bush issued an 
executive order “directing agencies to 
take steps to ensure that all policies 
(including guidance, regulations, and 
internal agency procedures) are consistent 
with the ‘equal treatment’ principles.” 


FEDERAL MONEY FOR FAITH GROUPS 


During his 2003 State of the Union 
address, the president proposed an initia- 
tive aimed at mentoring children whose 
parents are in prison, along with a $600 
million program “to help addicted 
Americans find needed treatment from the 
most effective programs, including faith- 
based institutions.” 

In September 2003, HUD received $8 
billion for housing programs, and HHS 
nearly $20 billion for social service pro- 
grams, a portion of which are competitive 
grants, thus allowing religious institutions 
to bid to provide services. 

The administration also discovered 
what it calls “religious hiring rights,” 
another way of skirting anti-discrimina- 
tion laws while providing back-door sup- 
port for faith-based organizations. | 

In a position paper titled “Protecting 
the Civil Rights and Religious Liberty of 
Faith-Based Organizations: Why 
Religious Hiring Rights Must Be 
Preserved,” Team Bush argued that reli- 
gious organizations receiving government 
grants have the right to hire anyone they 
please. 

At least two pieces of legislation with 
“religious hiring rights” provisions were 
under consideration by Congress last year. 
“The School Readiness Act of 2003,” 
H.R. 2210, allows religious organizations 
receiving government funds for providing 
Head Start services to discriminate in their 
hiring practices. That bill is now before 
the Senate Education Committee. 

The $4 billion Workforce 
Reinvestment and Adult Education Act — 
passed by the House on a party-line 220- 
204 vote — also included a similar faith- 
based exemption. In November, the 
Senate passed a version that removed the 
employment-discrimination exemption; it 


is now being taken up by a House-Senate 
conference committee. 

“Government should not fear faith- 
based programs,” Bush told parishioners 
at Union Bethel A.M.E. Church in mid- 
January. “We ought to welcome faith- 
based programs and we ought to fund 
faith-based programs. Many of the prob- 
lems that are facing our society are prob- 
lems of the heart.” 

In his State of the Union address, Bush 
rolled out another round of faith-based 
initiatives, including encouraging 
“healthy marriages” among the poor, 
spending more on abstinence-only sex 
education for America’s teens, and a 
faith-based release and reentry program 
for prisoners. 


BROTHER BUSH’S FAITH-BASED PRISON 


Pre-empting the president on the 
prison thing was the president’s brother, 
Florida Governor Jeb Bush. This past 
Christmas Eve, Gov. Bush presided over 
the opening of the nation’s first faith- 
based prison. The governor traveled to 
northern Florida and participated in dedi- 
cation ceremonies — featuring a Roman 
Catholic mass and speeches by Bush and 
several clergy members — officially 
opening the remodeled Lawtey 
Correctional Institute, which has been 
transformed into a prison devoted to reha- 
bilitation through faith. 

Sterling Ivey, spokesman for the 
Florida Department of Corrections, noted 
that since “faith-based dorms” already 
exist in 10 Florida prisons, “operating an 
entire faith-based prison was the next log- 
ical step.” The idea for an entire prison — 
a medium-security facility designed to 
house 800 men — devoted to faith-based 
programs, apparently came from Florida 
Corrections Secretary James V. Crosby, 
Ivey said. Crosby brought the idea to 
Gov. Bush and he was “enthralled,” Ivey 
added. 

According to the Washington Times, 
“inmates have been convicted of felonies 
such as burglary, holdups, car thefts and 
assaults.” Ivey pointed out that “Eighty 
percent of the individuals in this prison 
are within three years of release.” Inmates 
at Lawtey represent at least 26 different 
religious faiths, including Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Muslims, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Seventh-day 
Adventists, Mormons, Rastafarians, 
adherents of American Indian beliefs, and 
Buddhists. 

“This is not just fluffy policy. This is 
serious policy,” Gov. Bush told the 
London Daily Telegraph, proclaiming that 


-expects at least 20 governors will have 


| their belongings 
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Florida is now “home to the first faith- 
based prison in the United States.” 

“Fluffy” or not, Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State are taking 
the governor seriously. In mid-January, 
the watchdog group filed a Freedom-Of-. 
Information request with Florida’s 
Department of Corrections to learn more 
about the state’s program. 

The recently passed Omnibus 

Spending Bill contains $100 million for 
the Access to Recovery drug treatment 
program announced in SOTU 2003, $50 
million for the mentoring of the children 
of prisoners, and $48 million for the 
Compassion Capital Fund (CCF), the 
White House announced. 
_ Seven federal agencies have estab- 
lished Centers for Faith-Based and 
Community Initiatives, including the 
Departments of Justice, Agriculture, 
Education, Labor, Health and Human 
Services, HUD and the Agency for 
International Development. 

And the initiative is spreading to the 
states. By the end of January, Team Bush 


faith-based. offices or liaisons. In addition, 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors has opened 
a faith-based office, as have 180 mayors, 
including the mayors of Philadelphia, 
Miami, San Diego and Denver. 


If You Keep Poverty Fat 
by Daniel Marlin 


If you keep poverty fat, 
you may get a reputation — 
but if you starve it 

it will grow to hate you 

and set its dogs on your tracks. 
To find it in the Yellow pages 
never look under real names. 
It doesn’t live nine to a room, 
or go to bed hungry; 

but has all the space it needs — 
and is only crowded out 

when the Poor get room to live. 


nothings doing 
by Randy Fingland 


the ex-officeholders 
are always hit 

with what they 
didn’t do 
while in office 


whereas the ones 
elected to carry 


in a backpack 

between safe, undisturbed 
sleeps are always aware 

of the nothings 

doing 

throughout every full term 


Survival 
by Lynda Cobden 


The job was outsourced and 
sent overseas 

and the industry did not offer a lot of 
opportunities in the wings. 
Lines of people compete for a 
shrinking hourly wage. 

The cold night is unfriendly 
when there is no home. 

The question is: Where to 
roam to find safety? 
Mourning for what was 

must be dissolved now 
because survival is the 

order of the day. 
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Any doubt you may have will 
disappear in seven days | 
(Shanghai: Dynasty fortune) 

by Debra Grace Khattab 


and on day one I did see the beggars fed and clothed 
with hot soup rolling down the middle of Telegraph Ave. 
and merchants throwing open their store doors 
while assistants carefully took measurements 

with long strips of promises and measuring tape 

and dancers handed out bagels and paints 

and on day two I did see the rainbows begin 

as children climbed up the side of stores and windows 
dragging the bright colors behind them 

like ant trails across a mighty edifice 

that bloomed colors mightier than the flowers 

and on day three the flowers began to sing 

with dogs howling the underlines 

and bluebirds highlighting every third note 

while professors sat at their feet and frantically 
scrawled down the importance of every note 

so that on the fourth day the books came alive 
emptied out of every bookstore and library 

to crawl into the hands of all those 

who weren’t professors 

because they needed them to feed their dreams 

with one ripped out page at a time 

and on the fifth day the dreams ran out of time 

and began to sit on the books 

which piled higher and higher 

until a road to the clouds 

called out for the children 

to come and paint them on the sixth day 

because they were never meant to be white 

just because the sky forgot its imagination 

and when the sky woke up 

it yawned and all the stars peered down from its mouth 
curious at the day-outlined sights 

until the cold black of space reached out and quickly 
plucked sparking bombs out of every hidey-hole 

and sub-deranged-marine 

so that the seventh day dawned 

and I had no more doubts 


BEAUTY 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
Beauty is in the eye of the beholder so they say 
But Beauty is in the Eye of God 
Who spread the beautiful diamond sky 
And adorned both Even and Odd. 
So the eye that can behold Beauty 
Sees the Beauty in everything 
And the eye that discerns the city called Ugly 
Looks through the eyes of its Temporality 
Every ugly image that you see Springs 
From Your own unique, Ugly Reality 
From what You are is created what you see 
Innervisions seeking Beauty in self, 
Not knowing that Beauty is God 
In every path that you can trod 
To find that Beauty is cloaked with Mystery 
And Mystery too is a Name of God. 
So look not in your Mirror for Beauty 
No don’t look too hard. 


Back From Los Angeles 
by Deirdre Evans 


I just returned from L.A. 

where lost angels live and die 

immured in scraps of celluloid 

cluttering the cutting room floor. 

Starlets sit in scarlet slips 

waiting for THE BIG BREAK, 

starving for art’s sake, 

or working it in a massage parlour 

dodging Russian hands and Roman fingers. 

In dance halls and strip clubs 

Rub a dub dub — Three men at the hub 

of the wheel —Let’s make a deal. 

Singers and out orders in greasy spoons. 

Dancers carry heavy trays and wonder 

how aching feet can pirouette at the 

next audition — the next revision of the bio. 
Serving anorexic diners who don’t do lunch. 
Pouring coffee for spoiled whiners who wail 
‘Don’t you know who I am?” from behind heavy veils 
which separate them from their glorious memories 
of forgotten victories: has-beens and want-to-bes. 
Even the homeless wear drama like a torn shirt, 
Smile bravely knowing the show must go on. 
“Buddy can you spare a dime? I did it my way.” 
Later over the brown bag bulging with bottle 

or raw whiskey or cheap sweet wine 

they talk over the day’s transactions 

like anybody in business for themselves. 

It’s Rainbow’s End — the end of the line 

and everybody’s feeling fine, even though 

the fairy gold has turned into ashes and tears. 
Every morning in the light is a new day 
Eveyone’s fey — Old age awaits young hopefuls. 
A homeless man pulls a top hat and snap-on bow tie 
from a pile of rags where his hopes lie in shreds. 
Bent from too many nights bereft of beds, 

He straightens, adjusts his tie, and ventures, 
coughing, into the smog-covered morning. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


_ He shambles to a freeway on-ramp where 


he knows traffic will be slow to jammed 
Proudly he holds up a hand-printed sign: 
“I knew Tom Mix well 
Now I’m in Hell 
Help me forget this war-torn street 
and get a cup of coffee and a bite to eat’ 
He smiles revealing missing teeth to show he’s just 
kidding and might be a celebrity in disguise 
learning his part in the Method way. 
What can I say that hasn’t been said? 
Who will feed these who so need to be fed? 
In the Land of Broken Dreams 
where nothing is what it seems 
except the bitter taste of failure. oe 
L.A. is much like anywhere else, I guess. 
Very few who try will gain access 
to the Marquee or the parties in the Hills. 
Except in L.A.., life is a B movie 
where everybody has a part to play. 
When Directors call “Action” 
even extras must pretend and 
move in their appointed paces. 
Bit players must learn their lines 
and try to ignore the empty spaces 
that haunt their days and the 
nightmares they ride at night. 
You never know when an Angel 
who is backing this show will 
demand a happy ending. 
On Thanksgiving in Hollywood 
“The Laugh Factory” on Sunset Strip 
feeds bodies and minds with 
dinners and shows for the homeless 
and hungry — those without enough 
hope, enough dope, are given 
enough rope to hang themselves 
from the neon cross on the hillside. 
In L.A. the Dream Is Never Over 
Until The Fat Lady Sings 
“I left my heart in San Francisco.” 


Can I Fly? 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


I dreamed I could fly 
I dreamed like a bird up high 
I dreamed I soared above the rooftops 
And sooty Corporate sweat shops of the City 
Above the gloom and dreads of Doom and Jackets 
that don’t fit me. 
With arms outspread above the Living Dead, 
Iron tongues that will rip me 
Or the hidden snares and beckoning 
rocking chairs that will get me 
But I knew I was flying! 
I didn’t know where I was 
But I knew I was skying! 
and I knew where I was going 
Following the peaceful wind that was blowing 
Following the Dream that I could fly 
Over all the Rainbows in the sky! 
Then from my dream I awake 
and with a frantic sigh 
all askance I quake 
“Can I Fly?” 
“Can I?” 


Precious Life 
by Lynda Cobden 
Life is so precious. 


Gift is given only once. 
Cherish, maximize. 


eK 


Dawn lights birth of day. 
Life’s gift is open anew, 
Precious currency 


KEE 


Sing a song of joy. 
Nature communion sans words 
equals restful peace. 


TRoR 


Saturated time, 
renew with nature for you, 
at ease peace, renew. 


KEK 


Poet ponders, writes 
Urgent task at dawn’s first light 
Now river of sleep. 


In Cities Falling 
by Michael Creedon 


In the macrocosm, the warlords 
Settle our fates. 


What in the Whole 
by Holman Monell 


What in the whole wide world 
is the wide world doing these 
dangerous days on planet earth? 


while I to keep warm wear 
a dead man’s red jacket, 
thus death heats my tropic 


Their thrown-away newspapers 


I gots me a Bible 


blood thinned by a spare sun 
and a palm frond scraping 


Somebody tell me some answers. 


the pane of my bedroom 


on a young island where 
tiny lizards crawl on the screen 
outside eating mosquitoes 


that otherwise would eat me. 


Mouths line this hiway to hell. 
The name of the town is Oakland. 


The wide world and gone, 
done these long years away 
from the dark window 


it’s all the same. We need some 
Crackers and a waterproof tent. 
The terrorists are everywhere. 


where my love lay under 
the warm moon, my arm 
asleep, and I awake till dawn. 


In the microcosm, we hunt for food. 
They bust us from above, stealing back 


Under which we sleep. Ripping us off 
For even the things they don’t want. 


But it ain’t black and white in here. 


One of you rock and roll songwriters, 
Do me this justice. Our whole peace 

Is held within in the face of their wars.. 
Napalm-seared babies, gutted women, 
Crucified men with their balls in their 


Did I say Oakland? I meant Berkeley. 
Baghdad. Ankhara. Or San Francisco, 
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An Alameda Poet Reflects on 
War, Homelessness, and the 
Poems of Constantine Cavafy 
by Mary Rudge 


onstantine Cavafy, (1863-1933) was one of 
‘ the most prominent Greek poets, and became 

known as a prophet poet for the ages, writing | 
of the self-destruction of civilizations, as well as 
their charms. Some of his poems tell how the ancient 
Egyptian city, Alexandria, once famed for the wis- 
dom of its great library, was dominated by the 
Greeks for economic gain, and of the occupation of 
Egyptian cities by the English military. 

Some of Cavafy’s most famous poems are 
“Waiting for the Barbarians,” about people stoically 
facing their destiny of forced change yet clearly wel- 
coming becoming someone else’s responsibility, and 
“Darius,” about a mythical poet writing a poem 
about the historic king Darius to gain attention, and: 
then being frustrated in attempts to gain fame when 
attention is diverted to an invasion of the city. 

Cavafy’s poems on culture, cities and politics, 
and his personal experiences as he fell into a life like 
some he described — “destroyed by suffering and 
cheap debauchery” — show historical changes com- 
ing through economics, belief systems, and the pas- 
sions by which people dominate others. Letters of 
desperation from members of his once wealthy, then 
impoverished, family exist, including one telling 
Cavafy's brother to sell his last possessions — a ring, 
watch chain and cuff links — to survive. 

He condemned capital punishment, writing of his 
belief that his speaking out would make a difference in. 
the future: “I think because I say this the nations will 
give it up — in the future some one else will act...” 

Many of his poems are about journeying: — that it 
is the journey you make to reach Ithaca; or some other 
city, that is important, (“Pray that your journey may be 
a long one... full of adventure, full of knowledge”). 
Such a poem by Cavafy was said to be Jackie 
Kennedy’s favorite and was read at her funeral. 


(Some lines and concept from Cavafy’s famous poem, 
“Expecting the Barbarians,” adapted for 2004) 


by Mary Rudge 


Pulling themselves painfully erect on 

metal carts daily pushed through the street 

to hold their only belongings, or to collect 

cans out of garbage to sell to redeem 

themselves from shame of begging — 

the old, frail, sick, fallen out of hospital or jail, 
some with limbs missing, some having neurons 
that cross-fire in the brain, those who pray (very 
loud) VERY LOUD on corners, those who say 
random word jumble, plead with their eyes, hold 
empty cups in shaking hands, those with broken, 
yellow, fungus-thick toenails protruding from torn 
shoes, who panic and hide from police (knowing 
they have given up on cleanliness, urinated in 
doorways or in their clothes from confusion at 
where else, what next, hunger), who are 
wrapped in blanket as coat, wear cast-away 
shrunk wool plaid shirt, who have lost hope of 
finding one friend, love, clinging to bottles as 

life support. Such pitiful wrecks we - 

can’t bear to see, gather on these streets, 

this city, — they are expecting the politicians — 


sake 
The beautiful, at $5000.00 a plate dinners, 
need do no more, meet anyone poor, walk on a 
street of filth, get the poor off the street, solve 
this problem of the homeless themselves, 
as they paid much to eat lobster, foie gras, 
lifting champagne flutes. Add in the small fortune each 
wore in designer clothes. Cut, color, sheen of fabric, 
-reported for “‘society’”’ in a newspaper with blank blank 
million circulation, impresses, (don’t show the poor) 
‘| pictured for cause. And isn’t it for the ] poor that the 
$5000 per plate (which is more than the yearly 
income of almost any person in need on the streets) 
each paid, is applied, in a flash, toward a glossy ad, 
to support a politician — this politician, this one — 
But why are the glitter-rich gathered here, 
drinking, smiling, shining, polished? With price paid 
for ambiance, perhaps a dance, music played, 
They are expecting the politicians — 


WAH * 
Clusters of students, eyes blinking in dazzle of 
visions of teach us to create a city, 
sweetly young, thinking heavy punk metal ear rings 
and tattoos impact change, each secure-alike 


(After Cavafy) Expecting The 
Barbarians 
by Mary Rudge 


In our tents, light is umber and gold — 

we invite them in — share pomegranates, 
apples, teas with spices — 

for they have never known our songs and poems. 
They know nothing of our language. 

Settled and comforted on pillows and carpets, 
let them learn, to rhythm of loom, as threads 
are woven into art, the music our voices make 
and to weave, as we have always, 

without a beginning without ending, a seamless 
human history. Let us translate for them stories 
begun in mouths of ancient rivers, and 

through words so beautifully, gently spaced — 
let them see places holy in our eyes. 

Because they love themselves so, 

because they do not know us, 

because they do love themselves very much, 
they assume they can war on others. 

But let us surprise these barbarians, 

open our tents invite them in, 

share pomegranates, oranges, and eae translate 
for them stories of our lives, and poems. . 

This is how we will teach the barbarians to love, 
we will win their love. 


by Mary Rudge 


The poet of Alameda 

in the middle of writing 

the important part of her poem 
which came to her in a dream 
of peace 


lost heart when war of our leaders 

continued with modern eruption 

as in the ancient kingdom of Persia 

(“Mighty Gods, protectors of Asia, 

help us. — —” what Cavafy said, she repeats) 


Bush son of Bush assumed the presidency 
his father bequeathed (here we have need of 
philosophy) and the war — the war — 
father willed to son. Our army has 

crossed the frontiers of believability 

with claimed mass-destruction weapons 
non-existent there, yet muubpiied | in 

our land here. 


The poet is dumbfounded, dismayed, 
delay or destruction of inspired poems? 
And the poet cannot imagine 
destroying herself as the voice of peace 
while knowing who of us, (the U.S.), 
are pushed to make for ourselves 
the most horrible of possibilities, 
enemies that will not forget. 


In their country they learned to destroy and 

‘| waste, stockpiled useless weapons 

for which they want to provoke a need. 

They have come here, we have heard, leaving 
people to die on their streets of hunger, | homeless. 
In their leaders they have seen coveting and greed. 
Let us feed these poor barbarians — 

apples, dates. When they have ridden with us on 
steadfast camels, swift horses over the sands, — 
sat beside us in Oasis under a tree, thankful for 
water, they will no longer be barbarians. 


So, made insecure, 

how can we measure ahresives 

in heart lengths links to each other 
who cares now for poems of joy, 

the poet who weeps at the news 

who will still erase hate, 

write what matters, of beauty, grace. 


Our land was to be a solution for them. 
Their craving for our oil, 

for domination in a market place, 

and so we are a solution for them — 

but not what they expected. 


The island poet has paused in her writing; 
sees — as Cavafy saw of that place 


(This poem by Mary Rudge is based on Cavafy’s 
“Expecting the Barbarians” as translated by Rae Dalven.) 


EXPECTING THE BARBARIANS POLITICIANS 


Applying Lines From Cavafy’s Poem “Darius” To A Poet In 2004 


March 2004 


in black Goth boots and purple hair, still loaded with 
backpacks of weighty things, cell phones, texts on 
history, architecture, science, sociology, psychology, 
so concerned with class size, future profession chances, 
if tickets can be had for tonight’s concert. And close, but 
separate, herd of sports athletes of the schools, flexed 
biceps, hard abs, testing joint strength, comfortable in 
support they feel from jock straps, stadiums, steaks, 
contemplating steroids, bodies built by human growth 
hormone, uncertain how the vote game has meaning 
relevant to them. As stumble bums, the poor old, 
surround, expecting solutions. 


All of these, expecting the politicians. 
Bort 


The voter, the non-voters, blend bland amorphous, 
they are the city’s mist and fog, bullhorn and 


cable car clang, silence. The latte shop supporters 


from the cafes and stores have stepped over much 
merchandise to be here, stepped right over 
panhandlers’ bodies on the sidewalk, mounds of 
leaflets of promises, to arrive, all eyes turned 
toward the voting booth, as if after entering/exiting 
there they will not further have choice, as if the 


‘solution does not rest with them, their daily act, 


returned to routine, rut, treadmill, playing violent 
or repetitive-monotony computer games. 

Why do we wait, all of us, me too, to welcome 

the politicians who are to arrive today with solutions 
who have promised, who are due to — 


Hk 
Why do we wait, wearing buttons, message pins 
from marches, vigils, meetings, our writing pen 
half ink-empty from poems and letters we thought — 


would transform, but the hungry are today still 


hungry. What further laws — what orations? — 
The politicians have come — and gone 

as others have done, already done, always done, 
noise and fanfare before, each with plan and 
formula, claiming they are the one, then time of 
lining their pockets, too busy to make a difference, 
making friends that assure them another office. 
No better in their hearts than barbarians 

who take, pillage, revel, riot, although they _ 

are so polite in leaving, and the broken, desperate, 
defeated, are not much worse than before the 
politicians came, with no solutions at all. 

And we look around and see who is left is only us, 
veering toward homelessness, poverty, and with us 
the homeless themselves, with no solutions at all. 


when he wrote — it is not a fortified city, 

war culture gone with Naval Air Station, 
thoughts turned to least terns sanctuary, 

a haiku walk in community garden, 

a program and homes in which formerly abused 
women and children can find a new life. 


Who will read poems, paeans to love, 

epic of the spiritual journey, and : 

this record of truth in the core of the heart? 
Time now of headline writers, reporters and 
columnists, Chronicle of hurt, 

our leaders will not read poems of peace. 
The idea once thought poetic in ancient times 
persistently comes and goes to presidents 

of being hero through war 

the cause poets after all these centuries still 
ponder — can we measure ourselves 
against others of the past — 


what does it mean, these feelings 
that surge through people who 
together merge, converge for 
power of the kill? 
This war as one body, soul, 
fear, greed, weapon, oil fueled — 
oe and over, as Cavafy wrote | 

... We must analyze the sentiments 
that Darius must have felt; feelings of 
arrogance and drunkenness, but no — 
rather like understanding of the vanity 
of grandeurs.” That thrill. 
The poet agrees, after reading Cavafy, 
who lived and wrote a turn of the century ago, 
around 1900, and superimposed on 2003, 
the most probable still Bush as Darias 
surely too knows in war, self-damning cause, 
self-destructive, damaging to all, old causes, 
the same old feeling, that feeling of 
arrogance and drunkenness. 
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The Tragic 

by Rhett Stuart 

It is a tragedy when people face tragedy, 

when a pet’s heart breaks lost from its loved person, 
when one solitary leaf breaks before its time felt 
hearty in the sun, 

ant crushed when polishing off hill 

| or while roused in funeral for sister or brother, 


_-| when bird, country or city, injured, 


calf raised for slaughter when as sustenance, 
not so good for consumption anyway. 
Why must some delude selves their cael 
matter more than oil in fish sea? 
Do you believe it no matter to breathing wave ond rock? 
Are you nature?) 
Or delude self, more lofty? 
| Youarelofty, — 
because of nature. 
It is nature that includes you: so in 
all, living! 
And yes, > 
should insensitivity and cruelty feel not, this union, 
it is so, that you be most tragic and pathetic of species. 
God, no bigot placing you ahead of creation. 
‘God no bigot, 
| like diocese boasting scripture that . 
gay marriage but contract, but contact. 


a Suddenly moved by blissful gay paired faces, 


exuded too from past heartbreaking. 

Creation hath no rating system. 

Must advise church, God no bigot. 

‘Cease Her/His misquotes off but writers like me 
so far back in time. 


| Let Him/Her bypass pastor and speak now to your heart! 


Brain given for thinking for self, but 
‘| up from HEART, for truth. — 
- | Meanwhile, let bird sing it. 
You believe you sing better than bird? 
| You sing, because of bird! 

You think your pain worse than half-crushed ant? 
| No, no more than sliced fresh grass blade, yearning 
too for first light. 
| Logistics, Friend, 
logic, relativity, one Oneness with no cutoff. 

And if not buying this, ask Thoreau 
or Schweitzer, or the other Albert, Einstein — 
I don’t care — ask kindly Jimmy Durante! Me! 


MOTHER NATURE 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


When the fish used to jump 
And the crops grew high 
When the dawning Sun greeted 
No smoggy, purple sky : 
When the dancer skipped across the russet leaves 
that swirled with her in the autumn’s breeze 
Clad in gold, red, white and green, 
Her regal bearing Ae ae 
A noble Queen 


Whose black, fiery eyes twinkled with diamond:stars 


Whose dancing steps healed the earth’s wounds and scars 
She always flees where men come to stay 
Yet she always returns as soon as they go away 
dancing upon their besotted earth 
Dancing in the rain 
that washes away their deadly w wastes . 
that Life may live again. ‘ 
Dancing in the blizzard’s wind 
and shrieking its baneful cries. 
: To raise another brood of life 
From those she caused. to die. 
-Her dance of death 
Is also a dance of life-giving breath  — 
That robins sing and rainstorms bring 
| Rainbows over the ponds of lilies. 
with frogs croaking to the Sun, : 
As dragonflies drone her. timeless song. 
|. Aslifeislostand won 
j Man’s tarry is brief and he fades away with haste 
When she dances upon her Womb of earth, 
and lays his lonely Tomb to waste 
Dancing to the ravens symphonic Lord of the Flies 
_ Dancing with the lions stalking King of the Pride 
Hurling her thunderbolts and riding the cyclone’s wings — 
She laughs and then suddenly there is the hopeful Spring 
The velvet, purple night 
that hid her joyful flight 
Dies in the morning’s dawn 
When she puts its radianceon 
As Beauty to gaze upon — 


_| It was not because I had to — 


With eyes. ‘swollen ent teary 
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Don’t Give Up 
by Deloris Trotter 


There was a period in my life 
That I was without my own place. 


But I wanted a better space 


I made a move too soon 
It cost me dearly 
But I kept on trying 


It took longer than oi ae 
Much longer than I thought — 
But I learned what I would never. 
In a lifetime of ‘being taught 


It’s a cold cold world 
When you need someone 

Because no matter what you give 
When you need, there’s never none 


There’s something out there for you 
If you really want to succeed 

-But I know someone personally 
That will help with your needs 


| Don’t give up nor give out 
Keep God in your life 

For only you and God can 
Help you win this fight 


by Julia Vinograd 


| Chagall, how would you paint our streets? 

The 3 punk boys not old enough to drink 

| sparechanging for beer for their mascot, 

Hank the rooster, who could drink from acan . 
and always drank first. 

Even the sorority blondes would stop 

to ruffle Hank’s feathers while the boys sat 
ankle-eye level not quite brave enough to whistle 
until the day Hank betrayed them all ee 
and laid an egg. 

And the next day they were gone. 

Chagall, would you set that egg like the sun 

in your ferris wheel whirling blue sky with — 


: | the 3 boys breaking out of it and climbing down, 


hanging on for dear life, leather clad, 

yolk splattering their hair, arm over arm to 
your happy goats with a village STIPE 
between their legs? oe | 
Would that transvestite rooster lead 


with a woman’s face and lovers’ hearts and 

gang graffiti knife-carved into her bark 

like the Scrolls of the Law 

a chipped stone lamppost lighting the whole picture 
so old they built the street around him 

but not too old for love? 

Our city took away our bus benches recently 
because they were slept on at night. . - 

Would you help all those white haired little old 
ladies with bags of groceries and kitty litter 
whose ankles hurt with arthritis or lean on a cane? 
Would you paint them all wings, red, yellow, green, 
bright as traffic lights 


Drugs 
by Rita Garcia 


I don’t need you anymore and just let me tell you why! 
Because whenever you’re around I make other people cry. 

| My sweet innocent children that have never done anything wrong, 
It’s because of you that I’ve been away from them so long. 
My dearest closest friends who’ve shown me nothing but love, 
Somehow when you’re near I always put you above. 
My Proud and Regal father who so loved his little child, 
I disappointed him when you showed up by acting crazy and wild. 
And my loving David who cried the most of all, 
He would cry almost daily when over you I’d fall. 
But I don’t need you anymore and Just let me tell you why! 
I’ve made a decision in my life today that I don’t want to die. 


Telegraph Avenue After Seeing The Chagall Show 


the sacred marriage of a languid oroen valid tree . 
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The Street of Life 
by Sonja Wiley 


The street life was the only life I knew and 
the only thing I gained from that was a negative attitude. 
Pimps, pushers, prostitutes, panhandlers and police 
are an everyday routine and you’re most likely to end up 
| in one of those categories if you really know what I mean. 
Robbing and killings are major on the streets 
But those people out there have a life that’s incomplete. 
| To lie, steal, and cheat are the only experiences you need, — 
but your heart is filled with anger, hatred, and greed. 
| T’ve been there and I’ve done that because 
I thought it was allso cool, butlikea —__ 
Wise Man I had to learn from my mistakes and 
- 4 stop playing the role of the Fool! 7 


to hover half a foot over the sidewalk and 

peer down the street over trucks blocking the view 
to see if their bus is coming yet? 

They’ll keep your wings clean 

as they keep their thrift store rose print dresses. 
Chagall, after a won football game 

paint revelers at a beer and pizza bar, red-faced, | 
clanking thick glasses while pepperoni pizzas 

spin around their heads like haloes they jump at 
and miss. But as long as no one missed the ball 
their thick soggy fingers overflow with moonlight. © 
One of your watersellers with a heavy stick across 
~his shoulders brings full pails of beer to their table 
anda purple horse leaps out the window, snorting. 

- Your musicians could play on our streets. 

King David’s crown is made of shiny quarters, © 


- crazy-glued together. 


Even the black lace vampire goth girls with silver 


skeleton earrings stop at his much-fingered harp 


-and slowly blush thru their death white. make-up. 
King David’s smile and harp | 

can turn any woman into a woman | 

and it will get him in trouble here too. 

Our drunks see roofs dancing, 

roads curving into the sky with angels leaning over 
to tickle their red-veined noses till they sneeze. 

If they get away from the cops 

some of the drunks pass out in your pictures 

and never know the difference. . 

Chagall, paint us home, 

till even the textbooks under a student’s arm 

are full of kisses, warm wild kisses 

that leap unto his mouth and 

drag him bewildered into your bursting flowers 
the moment he opens a page. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
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Terminating the Safety Net 


from page one 


“Tt really attacks the safety net,” 
Briones said, adding that the cuts affect 
the most vulnerable population, and count 
on the inability of the poor to respond 
effectively. “Everyone will be impacted in 
some way.” 

The impact could be long-term, critics 
fear, if cuts to services make it harder to 
keep low-income Californians from sink- 
ing into poverty, and could even ultimate- 
ly stall an economic recovery. 

The cuts and shifts “take money from. 
people’s pockets and food from the 
table,” said Jessica Bartholow, Director of 
Education, Advocacy and Outreach at 
Alameda County Community Food Bank. 
Bartholow fears that more people will 


have to decide between things like food 


and rent, or medicine: — 

About 120,000 people needed help 
from agencies like the Food Bank last 
year. In each year since 2001, the number 
of Californians seeking assistance grew 
by 30 percent. And, while the demand of 
most groups has. remained the same, the 
number of working families who need 


- help has grown. 


“Tt’s very scary,” said Bartholow. who 
is hoping that Measure A succeeds. If not, 
she said, even more money will be needed 
to buttress the medical system, taking 
funds from shelters and food. 

The Alameda County Food Bank has 
responded on a positive note. “We believe 
we can still have an impact — we have to 
believe that..But it will be immeasurably 
worse if things go the way it looks like 
they could,” said Bartholow. 

Part of the $1.8 billion cost shift 
includes a reform of the foster care pro- 
gram. The details have not been released, 
but a proposed $20 million in funding 
would be eliminated. Tiffany Johnson of 
California Youth Center said everyone is 
worried, but with the confusion that sur- 
rounds the budget, “it’s hard to have a 
plan of action.” 

The advocacy organization for current 
and former foster youth expects the 
biggest impact to come from cuts to high- 
er education outreach budgets. Foster care 
youth have special needs, said Johnson, 
and require outreach to keep them from 
falling through the cracks of the educa- 
tional system, thereby barring them from 
learning the skills needed to earn a living. 
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Any cuts to mental health programs 
will also affect foster care youth negative- 
ly, Johnson added. 

Education will still take up the bulk of 
government spending, and cuts to K-12 
schools are less painful than feared. Still, 
they won’t see much of an improvement, 
either. Higher education, in contrast, is in 
disarray as educators react to proposals to 
raise graduate school tuition by 40 percent 
and 10 percent for undergraduates, on top 


of recent hikes, while providing ‘no finan- 


cial aid to cushion the impact. 

Enrollment would also be capped, with a 
plan to redirect students into community 
colleges that are already feeling the effects 


of cuts during Davis’ term. Students on 


both the university and community: college 
levels are struggling to pay for college but 
finding classes they need are full. 
According to the Public Policy 
Institute of California (PPIC), high-quali- 
ty education is central to California’s eco- 


nomic success. Studies like PPIC’s show. 


that just one year of postsecondary educa- 
tion has an impact on poverty. They also 


show that low-wage jobs do not get ade-- 


quate pay increases. Minimum wage in 
1957 was $1 per hour; in 2004 it is $6.75. 
The Statewide Poverty Action Network 
showed that education is critical in helping 
low-skilled workers find better jobs that 
pay higher wages. In 1996, workers across 
many industries with a degree higher than a 
bachelor’s earned 95 percent more than 
high school graduates with otherwise simi- 
lar backgrounds, according to PPIC. But, 


the organization also showed that children 


of families whose income and education 
level are low will have a harder time afford- 
ing a college education, and suggested 
investigating an expansion of financial sup- 
port for California’s universities. 

At the state level, organizations like 
the California Budget Project (CBP) are 
advocating a balanced budget: one that 
balances the needs of low- and middle- 
income Californians with fiscal realities. 

The CBP is challenging some of the 
claims made by financial director Donna 


- Arduin, whose audit forms the basis of the 


budget’s proposals, particularly her con- 
tention that California spent itself into the 
red by overstretching the budget and wast- 
ing revenues. CBP shows that while clearly 


_ spending outdistanced revenue, the prob- 


lem comes from a drop in revenue and 

demographic pressure, not waste. 
According to CBP’s__ report, 

“Terminating the Budget,” the state grew 


by Angela Woodall 
Three propositions on the March 2 
ballot try to address the economic prob- 


billion deficit. Propositions 56, 57, and 


ernment operates in the future. 
The most prominent feature of Prop. 
56 is lowering the threshold of legislative 


budget, from two-thirds to 55 percent. It 
also requires the Legislature to submit a 
budget on time, and forces them and the 
‘governor to work without pay every day 
it is late. Ballot pamphlets would include 
a budget summary and the URL to legis- 
lators’ budget-related voting history. 

Oil, tobacco, alcohol-and insurance 


Prop. 56 for fear of being scapegoated by 
‘legislators anxious to reap the returns of 


overwhelmingly popular among 
Californians, according to a January Public 


.| Policy Institute of California poll). 


The California Taxpayers Association 
and state Chamber of Commerce opposes 


ing a two-thirds majority provides 


League of Women Voters who favor the 
move, counter that a two-thirds require- 
ment allows a small minority to hold up 
votes, or force concessions. 

Propositions 57 and 58 are designed 


by 3.6 million people since 1998. The 
largest group increase was among seniors 
and youth — two groups that place 
demands on state services. Meanwhile, 
California was hit with a nationwide reces- 
sion that decreased revenues while 
demands for government support grew. 
Another vital factor was an $11.4 bil- 


lion drop in taxes on stock options and 


capital gains, and tax cuts of $5.6 billion 
per year since 1998-99. The state also lost 


$1 billion through the federal repeal of 


estate taxes. At the same time, corporate 
and sales taxes declined, and excise. tax 
rates were stagnant. 

California relies mainly on personal 
income taxes, like property taxes, to 


_ replenish its general fund. Sales and use 


taxes bring in 32.7 percent, and corporate 
taxes are a distant third at only 10 percent. 
California is expecting revenue from per- 


~ and keep it balanced. Prop. 57 is a $15 


lems plaguing the state, including a $22 


58 will deeply affect the way state gov- - 


votes required to raise taxes and pass a __ 
tainly about how much to spend. 


companies are particularly opposed to- 


higher excise and insurance taxes (a move _ 


the measure because, they argue, requir-. 


“checks and balances.” Others, like the - 
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Propositions 56, 57 and 58 


to work in tandem to balance the budget, 


billion borrowing measure, while Prop. 
58 sets up a rainy day fund for economic 
slumps, and requires the state to balance 
its budget by spending only as much as it 
expects to receive in revenue. There is no 
guideline, however, about how to reach 
an estimate, so legislators are likely to 
present different figures, creating uncer- 


Prop. 57.is meant to consolidate the 
debt, and borrow enough money to allow 
California to begin paying off its debt, | 
without raising taxes, running out of 
money or drastically cutting education or 
health care. In the meantime, opponents 
argue, it is another form of debt. 

The problem that analysts see is that 
State spending cannot be cut fast enough | 
to fall in line with revenue. 

State Treasurer Phil Angelides recent- 
ly offered a “Plan B” in case Prop. 57 
fails, calling for upper-income tax hikes 
and short-term borrowing. Raising taxes 
would reflect the deep tax cuts passed 
during the boom of the 1990s, but both | 
measures are extremely unpopular 
among Republican lawmakers. 

Prop. 58 has been touted as putting 
money in the bank because it requires a 
balanced budget and an $8 billion reserve. 
But opponents contend that it, like 
Schwarzenegger’s budget, does not address 
the structural reasons for the deficit. 


sonal income taxes to pick up by more 
than $2 billion, but corporate taxes only : 
by $143 million. - 

While it is true that there are fowee 
businesses than consumers, so their con- 
tribution would be less, it is also true that 
corporate taxes have fallen by 46 percent 


since 1981. That means that although 


California has the highest corporate tax 
rate in the U'S. at 8.84 percent, their share 
of profits has risen while their share of the 
tax burden has gone down. 

California has one of the most progres- — 
sive income tax structures nationwide. Still, 
CBP shows that while high-income 
Californians pay the most in income taxes, — 
the poorest fifth pay the largest share of 
their incomes in state and local taxes. That 


~ translates into making it harder for low- and 
middle-income families to pay for gro- 


ceries, medicine, rent and utilities. 


The Death of Caring 
from page four 


Those workers who remain are working 
under a toxic, fear-driven, institutional 


_environment not conducive to following 


your intuitive, loving, humane instinct. The 
homeless are now left with fewer and fewer 


radical advocates to collaborate with, and . 


must negotiate alone the increasing hoops 
they are required to jump through to get the 
meager services left. 


Those of us who were stubbornly dedi- — 


cated -to taking health-based, client-cen- 
tered services out to the most fragile 
homeless on the streets were cut off from 
any administrative support, had no com- 
petent: supervision, and were left out in 
the trenches to fend for ourselves. 

During its too-short lifespan, the 
Homeless Death Prevention Team became 
an extension of the clinic in the streets — 
an extension of the caring values of 
humanity — and worked to rehabilitate, 
resocialize, and rehumanize each individ- 
ual into a new social contract and relation- 
ship to society, rooted in our own recov- 
ered core of innate health and wisdom. 

From the intense crucible of the streets, 
we forged a unique, collaborative healing 
model capable of reaching a transcendent 
place within our consciousness that 


allowed both provider and client to release 
“the self-healing rhythm within us all, 
thereby liberating our minds from an 
unmerciful past to achieve our potential as 
whole, realized beings again. 

A revolution from within formed the 


foundation for a new understanding of - 


how the human mind functions as a self- 
correcting, psychological immunity sys- 
tem. This is why the small Homeless 
Death Prevention Team had so much suc- 
cess in getting homeless people who were 


considered “untreatable” engaged in a 


trusting, loving, healing relationship that 
made positive change possible. 

It is of utmost importance that we all 
consider the connection between the well- 


being of the least among us, and our own 


well-being. The collective environment we 
all travel in, breathe in, work in, and live 
our lives in, is intricately bound to the well- 
being of each and every one of us. 

As this collective environment we all 
share unravels, let us ponder the precious- 
ness of this intangible resource. It cannot 
be recreated by money alone! It emerges 
from the deepest wellspring of our indi- 
vidual and collective innate mental health, 
and natural wisdom. It is the inner raw 
material we use to create harmony, health, 
healing, justice, and a common sense of 
community from the inside out. 


Is it too late in our collective unraveling 


to expect public health officials and politi- 
cians to. see the writing on the wall and act 
for our common good? We, the people, will 
have to fill in the void left by the failure of 
the political system to respond to the sys- 
tematic destruction of the life-support sys- 
tem of our city. I am confident that we can 
co-create a new society based on caring, 


compassionate, and nurturing values that. 


support the intricate web of life that runs 
through us and connects us all together. 
Make no mistake: The lethal combina- 
tion of the current economic downturn, 
the implementation of successive, mean- 


spirited, misguided state and local propo- 


sitions criminalizing the homeless, and 
the continuing Draconian budget cuts pro- 


“posed by the City of San Francisco, along 


with the purging of the most effective, 
socially active health workers, will cause 


more use of expensive emergency medical 
-and psychiatric services, and increased 


disease, death and violence on the streets. 
Does the city really want, at this criti- 


cal juncture, to adopt the same failed logic © 


of scarcity and tax breaks for big business 
and the rich that the rest of the country 
has so slovenly embraced, with such dras- 
tic damage to the human community? We 
must demand that the powers that be gen- 
erate new tax revenue to make up this 
budget deficit! We must identify where 
the real fat is in our city budget and trans- 


fer it to essential services for the most 

fragile and needy among us. 
Surely the millions of dollars spent on 

fingerprinting homeless people in shelters, 


_ extraneous special assistants to the mayor, 


and consultant positions acquired during 
wealthier times can be eliminated before 
making further cuts to the life-support 
system that increasing numbers of the 
most desperate and fragile homeless peo- 


‘ple depend on for their very survival. 


We must not buy into the politics of 
scarcity, nor succumb to fear of the 
unknown, the other! There is plenty to go 


around if we really made up our minds to ~ 


share what is left of our once bountiful 
Mother Earth. We must not resign our- 


selves to the hideous, soul-numbing accep- « 


tance of less and less each year from the 
community and city we live and work in for. 
our very survival and well-being. __ 

We can and must demand that the 
power brokers of San Francisco bring 
something to the table now before we 
descend into deeper chaos and hopeless 
self-annihilation. Without our awakened 
conscious stewardship through these per- 
ilous times, we surely will all descend fur- 
ther into a hell of our own making. 

Andrew Phillips Hayes, MSW, is a poet 
and longtime public health worker with home- 
less people in San Francisco. An earlier ver- 
sion of this article appeared in the Street Sheet. 
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Susan Prather Interview 


from page seven 


Section Hight for illegal reasons, or they 
needed to get reinstated on the list. Or we 
heiped them get benefits so they could rent 
their own housing. 

But people were there, and they had no 
one to talk to, no one to guide them, no 
one to help them and, above all, to advo- 
cate for them. One of the things Fresh 
Start has done is create a community for 
poor and homeless people where there 
was no community. I worked under the 
auspices of the city until that $250,000 
was gone, which was two and a half years. 
It lasted a long time. We helped a lot of 
people. When that money was gone, we 
turned Fresh Start into a private nonprofit. 


MH: Were you responsible for the 
name “Fresh Start” ? 

SP: Yes, it came from Ruth Brinker 
(who started Project Open Hand). I talked 
to Ruth Brinker who did Fresh Start Farms 
in San Francisco. I always thought that was 
a wonderful way to help people, with a gar- 
den and with farming, and to grow things. I 
talked to her because I wanted to learn how 
to do that. The idea for Fresh Start came as 
similar to that. We’re growing people, not 
flowers or vegetables. One of the things 
that I see is that when people come, they 
bloom. They get what they need. They get 
help. When somebody believes in them, 
and tells them they can, it’s like miracles 
and they do bloom. 


MH: What services and activities do 
people get involved in at Fresh Start? 

SP: I think one of the most important 
things is to build the community. I think 
what’s important is that people have a place 
to go to just be. There are not signs with 
rules hanging all over. We meet in a house. 
It’s the Fellowship House at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. It has a fireplace, and we 
often have a fire going. We have a living 
room and a dining room, a kitchen, and 
three or four offices. Everybody gathers 
together. There’s a real strong sense of 
community. People help each other. They 
look after each other. If someone doesn’t 
show up we go look for them. 

We have three showers and a bathtub. 
We have a laundry facility. We keep 
clothes there. We have a small food 
pantry, and it’s really effective. We serve 
a light lunch. We have coffee and pastry 
in the morning and lunch about 1 p.m. We 
serve restaurant food. We don’t have an 
industrial kitchen, so we buy: all of our 
food from restaurants. We accept no gov- 


ernment funding. None.at all. The majori- . 


ty of our funding came from KGO Radio, 
the ES ee charity ae 


MH: Have you helped any of the OSS é 


at Fresh Start move out of homelessness? 


SP: There are many. One of the first 
people I met in Walnut Creek was a man 
who was nearly 70 years old, who lived in 
a battered old camper. His name was John 
and he always refused any type of help. 
He was too proud to accept any type of 
assistance. He lived on Social Security. 

When the Section Eight (waiting list) 
was opened up, there was a small window 
of time that opened up while I was work- 
ing at Walnut Creek. Everybody I knew to 
be homeless and in need of housing, I got 
to get his or her name on that list. Last 
year John’s name came up, and I got him 
to get a Section 8 voucher. We were able 
to get him into housing. He’d been home- 
less for about 12 years, and he’s now 76. 
He just moved into his apartment. We just 
celebrated his first anniversary, and that 
really stands out. 

As I said, the homeless population is 
aging. In November, a woman in her mid- 
70s moved into an apartment. She had 
camped out for seven years. It’s just 
remarkable, the courage and the strength. 
Those are the people that inspire me. The 
only reason they’re housed right now is 
that they were able to get Section 8 
vouchers. If the Section 8 is cut, it’s going 
to be a disaster. 

Another one — this is the one that 
affects me every day. A woman came to 


_ Fresh Start several years ago, a very beau- 


tiful woman who did not look like she 
was homeless or had been, and she had 
two children, small children. Her husband 
had custody, and she had Huntington’s 
Disease, which Woody Guthrie had. So 
she has a very small window of time to 
spend with her children. 

She was homeless for two years in 
Contra Costa County. No one would help 
her because she was too difficult to serve. 
In fact, they asked her to move away from 
her children so she could get help, to 
another area. It was horrible. 


She came to Fresh Start. It was like her — 


last resort. She was in tears. The way peo- 
ple are treated — it’s just awful. I helped 
her get a Section 8 voucher on an emert- 
gency basis, which you can’t do anymore. 


T helped her get in some care so she could 


live independently. It’s all set up. As her 
illness progresses, she’ll be fine and in the 
apartment where she lives. _ 

She comes back to Fresh Start all the 
time, and she’s such an inspiration to me. 
She just went through hell because she 
wanted to live in the same city and the same 
county where her kids were. She has this 
terrible illness from which she is going to 


die. She was totally ignored by the city and 


the county. I can-be a pretty fierce advocate 
if needed. So it took awhile, but we did get 
her what she needed. 

At that.time, I was working on the 


| money that belonged to the city. And so I 


discussed the situation with the people at 


the. city. We put this woman in a motel, 


and we kept her there until she got 
housed. Working on that kind of money is 
very important when you can do things 
like that for someone who is‘so ill. It was 
just terrible the way she was treated. 


MH: Wi hat do you think of the incident 
in Orinda: this winter where the City 
Council backed out of making the old city 
library building an emergency shelter for 
women and children due to the NIMBYism 
of the neighbors of the shelter? What do 
you think of the fact that the neighbors did 
not make any distinction between women 
and children and single men when they 
became concerned about problems that 
homelessness might create? 

SP: People don’t care anymore if it’s 
just women and children or single men. 
These days all homeless people are all 
painted with the same brush. Nobody 
wants homeless people, or people in 
halfway houses, or mental health issues or 
addiction issues. It’s horrible. Everybody 
says, “We don’t want those people here.” 

It frightens me the amount of hate that 
comes out at those times, the hate and the 
fear. What I said about Orinda to a friend of 
mine and to my husband, was that all these 
things that people in Orinda say are going 
to happen if that shelter opens, are already 
taking place in their houses. They drink, 
They use drugs. It’s not going to happen in 
a shelter for women and children. Those are 
people who just want to get ahead. 

I have mixed feelings about that (the 
action of the City Council) and I think we 
need to get beyond working for shelter in 
November, December, or January, and we 
need to realize that the people who are 
homeless are real people with humanity 
and dignity who are outside because there 
is nowhere else to go. We need to plan a 
decent winter shelter every year. They’re 
entitled to that. 

The reason Orinda took it back was 


in the decision. There was no process for 
the community to be involved. That really 


- needed to start a year ago. What’s hap- 


pened over the years — and this has been 
going on for the 20 or 25 years I’ve been 
doing this work — is that in the fall and in 
the winter, when it gets real cold, every- 
body yells (that) we need to open a shel- 
ter, like winter is a surprise. Winter is not 
a surprise. We need to be prepared to have 
a place for people to go in the winter. 
Rather than doing this last-minute guilt 
trip that is played on cities and counties 
and people — and God knows, I’ve cer- 


tainly been a part of that for a lot of years 


— but why can’t. we plan? We plan for 


everything else. We plan for disasters, . 


fires, and floods; but we don’t plan for 
people. who are living outside, who. get 
sick and sicker, and die, because they’ve 
spent another winter outside. I’ve been 
thinking about this for years, and I never 


because the community was not involved . 


verbalized it, but this year I have. I just 
found it disgusting. 


MH: Did the Orinda City Council find 
another place for the homeless? 

SP: No. The Contra Costa Interfaith 
Coalition, which had made a heroic effort 
to get the shelter, withdrew their applica- 
tion. The City Council backed down 
because they were threatened with recail 
and firing of the city manager. 

It even happens in poor neighborhoods. 
They say, “We don’t want a homeless 
shelter here.” The hate and bigotry and 
intolerance that are rampant these days are 
frightening. No one wants to help anyone. 


MH: How does the landscape look 
now and in the future for homeless people 
in Contra Costa County? 

SP: Unless there’s real political will to 
help people who are poor and homeless, 
the future for (homeless) people in Contra 
Costa County is very bleak. Housing 
prices are exorbitant. People can’t afford 
to live. Even in a studio apartment, it’s 
$900 to $1000 a month. Without subsi- 
dized housing and public housing, I don’t 
know what people are going to do. 

And with all this discussion about cut- 
ting Section 8, it’s really frightening. 
Particularly it frightens people who have 
just moved into that housing. They’ve 
gotten settled and acclimated to living 
inside, and they are scared to death 
they’re going to lose it. It’s horrible to 
experience that with them. 

Bill Lunghi (Susan’s husband): On top 
of that, the number of homeless people is 
increasing rapidly, and that accentuates 
the problem. 

SP: Bill works as hard at Fresh Start as 
I do. We run Fresh Start as partners. 


MH: How do you feel personally about 
your work these days? 

SP: I think that right now this time is 
the best. It really is. ?m doing the work 
that I love. Bill and I were married three 
years ago. Everything has come together. 
It’s a real good time in my life. The peo- 
ple who have come together to make 
Fresh Start what it is, the volunteers that 
we have, and the people who support 
Fresh Start, the people at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church (provide) a real lesson 
about what people can do if they really 
come together to help people. And it’s 
just incredible. 

Ed Asner comes to Fresh Start. We had 
Ed Asner Day in October. He’s been a good 
friend. I met him together with Mitch 
Snyder. We slept under a bridge in 
Washington, D.C. That was the last action 
that Mitch did. That was, I believe, in 1990. 
He’s been a good friend to me ever since. 
He visited Fresh Start in October, and he- 
said it’s a place where people are redeemed. 
I liked that. I was very proud of that. The 
spirit of Fresh Start is really amazing. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 


American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 


of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “‘silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 


nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
_oppression, violence and injustice. 


The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 


ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 


California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


| 3.000 families and individuals each year. 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency _ 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
| Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 


_to help people gain independence — 
--shelters, housing, education, training, 


649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 


employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 
(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 
For more information, call (510) 


ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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Living on wet sidewalks for prolonged periods is a sure prescription for illness. 


Women on the Street 


jrom page one 


variety of debilitating health problems. 

The public health literature specifically 
pertinent to their worsening dilemma indi- 
cates that street women tend to be plagued 
by genitourinary problems, sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, pregnancy complications, 
pulmonary diseases, vascular disorders, 


. hypertension, breast cancer and a variety 


of serious neurological problems. 

As a result, homeless women are far 
more likely to pay emergency visits to hos- 
pitals and clinics in search of care than their 
counterparts who reside in housing. They 
are also more likely to be hospitalized once 
they show up at an emergency room. 


HIGH RISK OF RAPE AND ASSAULT 


In addition, street women tend to be 
multiple victims of rape and other vicious 
forms of violent assault. 

This excerpt from a recent report 
issued by San Francisco’s St. Anthony’s 
Foundation provides a representative cap- 
sule summary of the magnitude of sexual 
abuse and violence that dominate the pre- 
carious lives of local street women. 

“A significant percent of homeless 
women have a history of physical or sexu- 
al abuse. 41% of homeless white women 
and 21% of homeless women of color suf- 
fered childhood sexual abuse. 38% of 
homeless white women and 16% of 
women of color suffered physical abuse as 
children. For many women much of this 
abuse extends beyond childhood, as 50% 
of homeless women and children are flee- 
ing from domestic violence... 

“Victims of domestic violence are 
increasingly being diagnosed as suffering 
from post-traumatic stress syndrome. 
Since the violent source of the trauma has 
been perpetrated by people close to the 
victims, rather than caused by impersonal 
violence of a war situation, its effects are 
often more severe and long lasting. 

“In addition, the intimate nature of the 
abuse destroys the familial safety net- 
works of the victim. There are often com- 
plex connections between family relation- 
ships and vulnerability to homelessness.” 

If nothing else, those words suggest that 
socially malignant problems embedded in 
the core institutions of mainstream society 
are primary sources of the street-side black 
holes inhabited by far too many women. 

In any event, the soul-withering nature 
of the dilemma facing street women who 
must endure the emotional and physical 
consequences of abuse of the sort described 
in the above excerpt is often reflected in 
their eyes. But it is extremely difficult to 
see this in a direct fashion because street 
women rarely look strangers directly in the 
eye. Most often, eye-to-eye contact with 
them is oblique and fleeting. 

It is as if they feel that if they look too 
long. into the eyes of those who reside 
inside the exclusive embrace of main- 
stream society, they will inadvertently 


STREET SPIRIT 
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reveal the fear, insecurity, self-doubt and 
shame that weighs on their spirits, under- 
mining their chances for healthy, long- 
term survival. 

Given the fact that most street women 
do not possess the size and strength of 
their male counterparts, they are required 
to adopt different coping methods. Few 
street women are capable of pushing or 
pulling caravans of liberated shopping 
carts filled with hundreds of bottles and 
aluminum cans over long distances, which 
frequently include precipitous hills. 


Women are strong enough to sell ille- 


gal drugs, and some do. But street-side 
drug dealers must be prepared to handle 
potentially deadly violence at any 
moment. The capacity to respond to vio- 
lence with greater violence is part of the 
job description. That is one of the many 
reasons why most street women avoid this 
precarious mode of hustling the coins they 
need in order to maintain. 
STREET-LEVEL GENDER DISCRIMINATION. . 

The gendered dimensions of street liv- 
ing that favor males over females are par- 
ticularly apparent in the highly ritualized 
begging rituals employed by local practi- 
tioners. For example, homeless males fre- 
quently confront passers-by with caustic 
verbal taunts interspersed with guilt-trip- 
ping requests for “spare change.” Males 
also commonly use black humor, cyni- 
cism or horrific tales of woe to disarm 
potential donors. 

It is different with street women. 

Excepting young, relatively healthy ones 
of the sort who sprawl-along the sidewalks 
of Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley and 
Haight Street in San Francisco, street 
women rarely confront passers-by with 


direct verbal requests for money. Instead, 


they tend to communicate their desperate 
need for financial assistance from total 
strangers via handmade signs and strategi- 
cally placed begging cups. ee 

The gender-based dimensions of street- 
side begging become immediately appar- 
ent when one considers locations where 
street women are, and are not, permitted 


- Women are faced with many hardships, from surviving on lonely street corners to pushing heavy carts. 


to hustle money. 

For example, in much the same manner 
as Alaska’s large, male, Kodiak bears 
push aside females and cubs in order to 
take the best fishing sites along salmon 
streams, able-bodied human males domin 
ate the best begging locations along Bay 
Area city streets. Thus, female beggars are 


rarely permitted to work the most lucra-. 


tive streams of potential donors that flow 


in the vicinity of upscale restaurants, 


hotels and shopping centers. 

In keeping with the gendered codes of 
domination and submission that regulate 
street culture, women are generally 
excluded from working the crowd at other 
lucrative locations such as freeway 
entrances and exits. The same is true of 
the entrances to major transportation hubs 
such as downtown BART stations. 

More often than not, street women who 
beg in order to survive are relegated to the 
least desirable locations. These include 
lightly traveled secondary streets, and 
other awkward locations where it is easy 
for potential donors to miss their pres- 
ence, or worse yet, easily pass without 
having to acknowledge the woman’s cup, 
jug, open palm or empty paper plate. 

Homeless males frequently work togeth- 
er in groups in order to boost their income, 
but this is rarely the case with street 
women. Mostly, women work alone. 

But a notable number of street women 
do keep relatively large dogs as compan- 
ions. Dogs also provide protection from 


human predators of the sort who have: 


few, if any, reservations about preying on 
defenseless women. Those of us who 
walk city streets late at night are aware 
that dogs also provide warmth for those 
who sleep in exposed locations. 

On cold, bone-chilling nights when the 
wind is howling, and sheets of icy rain 
sweep the streets in relentless waves, the 
warmth of a large dog’s body during the 
long hours before sunrise provides a basic 
kind of comfort that most human beings 
in our society take for granted. 


CHANCES OF ESCAPE ARE SLIM 
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Once a woman ends up on the streets, 
her chances of escaping-are slim. Housing 
is scarce and expensive, and the few jobs 
for which the vast majority of street 
women are qualified simply do not pay 
enough to enable workers to afford any- 
thing resembling permanent housing. 

The long, slow, depressing slide toward 


the state of existence wherein one simply 


doesn’t care anymore is made even more 
precipitous for street women because of 
unrealistic, insensitive expectations of oth- 
ers. For example, in our society females are 
generally required to be better groomed 
than males. Wealthy women set the stan- 
dards for acceptable grooming, and those in 
the middle and lower classes emulate them 
as best they can. 

This unwritten, but critically important, 
requirement presents the street women 
who seek to claw their way back into the 
mainstream with a perplexing dilemma. 

They cannot afford to purchase the 


kinds of grooming and attire required_for- — 
..mainstream acceptance. And even if they. 


manage to scrape together enough money 
to purchase the required clothing, street 


living precludes their ability to take regu-_ 


lar baths. Street living also precludes 
opportunities to fine-tune their grooming 


such that they might qualify for access to ~ 


the bottom of the mainstream. 

Given such barriers, most street 
women are poor candidates for re-entry 
into mainstream society. This is particu- 
larly the case for emigrant women, those 
who don’t speak English as a first. lan- 
guage, women of color and older women 
who have lived on the streets for years. 

It doesn’t take tremendous imagination 
to understand the manner in which repeat- 
ed rejections by those who police the 
entry points to mainstream society exert a 
devastating impact on the pride and self- 
esteem of street women. 


Many persevere undaunted. But far too 


many others are embarked on a perilous 

journey toward oblivious surrender to per- 

petual squalor and premature death. 
Shame on us. 
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